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For the Companion. 
ROBBY AND HIS BROTHERS. 
By Ledgeside 

The turnpike road leading from Bartol to the 
large county town of Selburne, was famous the 
country round for its blockades of snow, during: 
the winter storms. Lying north-cast and south- 
west, it seemed to come directly in the path of 
drifts, and so long as the mail must be carried 
over it, these preventives of locomotion became 
notorious; events dating from them as from great 
epochs. 

Along this road on the night of the 31st of 
December, 1861, a curious little cavalcade might | 
have been seen walking slowly. 

It consisted of a jaunty looking boy, dressed 
in a faded red velvet cap, a blue velveteen jacket, | 
buttoned tight to his chin by large gilt buttous, | 
tarnished, and two missing; black velvet trou- 
sers, Wh broad, alternate stripes of faded gilt, 
and red moreen; light colored boots, torn down | 
at the top, and laced together with gilt cord and ! 
tassels, and the toes turned up, with brass nobs ! 
on the end. 

His two companions were dogs. These, both, 
wore scarlet jackets trimmed fancifully with 
black braid, the initials of the dogs’ names be- 
ing braided on the back. 

The larger dog showed a D—his name was 
Dandy; the smaller,a G—her name was Gypsy. 
» Dandy was 2 large brown and white Qog, of 2 
mongrel breed. He had bright, hazel eyes, a 
very pug nose, an overhanging upper lip, a for- 
midable row of tecth, short, erect ears, anda 
cropped tail. 

Gypsy was a black and tan terrier; slim and 
graceful, with long, pointed nose, small mouth, 
tender, loving eyes and ears, that said what her 
mouth could not. 

Both of these dogs looked, at this present mo- 
ment, more intelligent and wide awake than the 
boy. He was small, thin, with largt black eyes, 
set in deep rings, aquiline nose, mouth with full, 
pouting lips, and a round, rather retreating chin. 
His head was hanging down wearily, and his 
hands, purple with cold, swung along by his 
sides as if they did not belong to him. 

These three were the walking advertiscment of 
great dog show, which was to take place in Scl- 
burne on New Year’s night. 

The show belonged to Noah Haight; and ac- 
cording to the printed bills which had made 
their appearance in Sclburne, for the last week, 
“were the most remarkable actors in the known 
world.” 


Dandy and Gypsy were advertised to go up 
stairs and down on their heads, on one foot, on 
two; sitting on their haunches with their paws 
Tound each other’s necks; and on each other’s 
backs, They were declared to be in company 
with Master Frederic Orlando Gustavus Mont- 
gomery, the renowned young actor, who would 
“dance to the violin, Highland flings, Scotch 
Nels, polkas, waltzes and the German. In con- 
clusion, Master Frederic would appear in his 
justly celebrated characters of Richard the Third 
and Hamlet; and the performance would end 
With a farce, in which the whole company would 
take part.” 

This was the announcement which had pre- 
ceded this little company every day for two ycars, 
during which time Noah Haight had managed 
to take them all over the country. 

Noah had been, in his young days, a member 
of low circuses and theatre companies; but by 
the time he had reached middle life, his habits 

i become so bad that he was expelled from 

mall. He then took to a roving, vagabond 

*, and this set of dogs and the boy was the 

nth that he had educated an‘ ruined. ~ 

During these years his bad habits nad been in- 
be sing, and to-night, when he sent “his com- 
pany,’ as he called these three, poor little things, 

before him, dressed in this fantastic way, to 

surne, he was in the midst of a drunken 

as Worse and more reckless than any in which 
He had ever indulged before. 


Master Frederic—alias Robby—had objected 


} 





MISS LAUDERSDALE’S 


to going, and had received a blow on his head 
and two on his back, to pay him for it; so he 
had slunk away and hidden himself under the 
hay ‘n one corner of the barn-loft, taking the 
dogs with him; but it was so cold there, they 
would not stay. 

Gypsy had crept back to the warm fire in the 
bar-room, where old Noah sat, still drinking, 
and had been kicked out, her master being too 
drunk to know what he was doing, and the peo- 
ple of the inn too charitable to turn him away. 

The dog had come howling back to the loft. 
She had crept close up to Robby’s side and lay 
there moaning, with moans so loud that Robby 
was afraid the master would come out and find 
them. 

Ah, but if he should? 

Robby lay with his eyes wide open, thinking 
of this if, until he could-not bear it another mo- 
ment. Sohe crept out at tlfe back door of the 
barn, and got upon the highway, by scrambling 
under the fences. 

It had seemed so hard, a little while ago, to 
face the rough, bitter wind! But any where 
now, no matter where, only so his master could 
not hear Gyp moan, for it would make him an- 
gry. And then Robby’s breath came hard again, 
when he thought of what might happen, and he 
walked on briskly, talking cheerfully to the dogs, 
as he did so. 

“Never mind, old fellows,” he said; “he isn’t 
here, at any rate, and we won’t mind a bit of a 
breeze, will we now? That’s it,” bringing the 
scarlet jacket close up around Gyp’s neck and 
lapping it over, lovingly, “all nice and warm, 
isn’t it, good old Gyp? Tired, are you? Well, 
so you are, and so am I; but never mind, you 
shall ride by-and-by. Let’s get along a piece 
first, so you may lic down& bit. There, stretch 
yourself. Pain? I shouldn’t wonder; he’s al- 
ways beating one or t’other of us. Hurt you? 
Where? Ican’tsee. This foot? No. T’other? 
No. On your head? No. Where then, Gyp? 
Poor Gyp! Come, that’s a good fellow! Come, 
let’s get on!” 

Gyp, as if perfectly understanding every word 
of this conversation, had answered as well as 
any dumb animal could. 

Now, she got slowly up and limped along close 
to Robby’s side. As she waiked she seemed to 
grow better. So, at the moment when we first 
introduced her to our readers, she was apparent- 
ly bright and as able to perform the journey as 
either of the others. 

The walk was ten miles. Thedull, leaden sky, 
which had hung low all day, began now to drop 
a few scattering snow-flakes. The wind, too, 
was rising, sighing in that low, ominous way 
which presages a storm, through the bare limbs 
of the welton trees, which bordered thd turn- 
pike. Now and then a gust took up the light 


LESSON.—(See page 2.) 


drifts which already covered the road, and whirled 
them round and round, always centering, Rob- 
by thought, precisely on the spot where they 
thea-were, 

A stouter party than this, might well have 
shrunk from the encounter; but one more utter- 
ly helpless to do so, could hardly have been 
found, in the whole wide world. 

On they must go. Come what might, they 
must be ready on the morrow for the great New 
Year’s exhibition! 

For three miles they plodded along, with more 
and more pain and difficulty at every step. 
Then Gyp laid down, rolled herself in her sear- 
let jacket over and over in the snow, moaning 
anew, but fecbler and feebler, each time. 

No coaxing nor gentle endeavor could move 
her now. She lifted her head, licked Robby’s 
hand every time it approached near her mouth, 
and never seemed to move her great brown cyes 
from off the boy’s face; but more she could not 
do. 

So Robby took her in his arms, unbuttoned 
the gay, velveteen jacket, and tried to wrap it 
round the little sufferer, not heeding that as 
he did so, it left his own shirtless chest bare 
and cold. 

Gyp nestled in close to his heart. Poor Gyp! 
dear Gyp! and there she diced. 

Robby did not know she was dead. He thought 
she was asleep,.and carried her very tenderly, 


words to Dandy, who walked crouchingly along, 
close to his side, 

And now, the storm rapidly increased. Every 
moment the snow came thicker and faster. 
wind rose and fell, with long, angry soughs, up 
and down the road. 

A stout man, warmly clad, might have breast- 
edit; but think of Robby in his harlequin clothes, 
carrying his dead dog! 


travelled, Robby had sat down, as he thought, to 
rest only for a moment; but the cold had stolen 
up his little stockingless feet, chaining them to 
the swelling drift—had stiffened his bare hands, 
until Gyp, stiffening too, had dropped down on 
his sharp, trembling knees, and laid there still, 
—so very, very still! 

Robby looked at him, half wondering at the 
soundness of the sleep. Then his own head 
dropped over, and all his troubling ws donee 

O, Robby! Poor little Robby! Wicre is your 
mother? Where is any body who tan ldve whd 
care for you to-night? : > 

The storm still increases. Higher and higher 
the snow piles itself over the fated turupike, 
over Robby in his gay clothes, over the dead and 
over the living. 

There is no one who will miss the boy, no not 





as much as even the dog,—for he is nobody’s 


whispering, every now and then, encouraging 


The 


It was of no use; before the distance was half 


child—without home, without mother, without 
friends—Robhy (iinks, without God too. 

Old Noah Haight took him from Dayton poor- 
house, and said he would be a father to him, and 
so he has been to him and tothedogs, just alike, 
as if they were brothers—this boy and the dogs! 

He had starved, and beaten, and fed, and taught, 
and clothed them,—‘ed them from the same dish-. 
es, beaten them wiih the same sticks, taught them, 
the same tricks, and clothed them in the same 
gay clothes! And yet, Robby is God’s child, 
made a little lower than the angels, with an im- 
mortal soul so precious, that the only begotten 
Son died to save it. 

Sleep away, little Robby. God has not forgot- 
ten His boy, here in your cold bed of snow, with 
your dear, dead fricnd, almost your only one, 
close beside yo&. He is watching over you. 
Not a motion of your tired, aching little heart, 
but He s not a throb of your feeble pulse, 
but He counts. Even the frozen tears on your 
poor, pale cheeks, He shall put in that precious 
bottle which He keeps so carefully, until the 
great day. 

New Year’s day dawned at last upon Selburne, 
The storm had spent ite fury in the night; the 
sun climbed up behind the mountain-skirted 
horizon, and looked down with its cheerful light 
into the pretty town. 

Every where people were astir early. The 
crisp air was voca! with, zood wishes, It was al- 
most as if men were glad the old year was gone, 
and the new year come,—glad of the shortened 
life it brought; or rather, let me say, glad of the 
new life, which it tempted them to begin, free 
from the sins and sorrows of the old. 

‘The mail had not come in, and could not until 
the turnpike was broken out. So a crowd of 
men and boys turned the occasion into a festival, 
and went with snow-ploughs and large teams, ta 
open the road. 

About midway between Bartol and Selburne, 
they found an open place in the snow. Looking 
within it, they saw nestled a curious group— 
dressed in harlequin clothes—of a boy and twa 
dogs. Thelargest dog, lying down over the body 
of the boy, warming and protecting it, howled 
faintly, as they looked in, and snapped at them 
angrily, when they put their hands down ta 
touch it. 

It was a long time before he could be induced 
to allow their approach. Even then, he did so 
under protest, keeping his nose constantly on 
Robby, and looking up in his face with such an 
anxious, tender look, that it brought the tears 
into the roughest men’s eyes. 

And Robby lived. God had sent kind friends 
to meet him there; bringing them to him, 
through the weary, crucl years of his short life, 
through the snow-storm, and through these gates 
of almost death. 

The next day, when old Noah Haight came to 
Selburne, only half sober, expecting to find his 
company waiting for him there, ready for the 
entertainment. He was met by a gentleman who 
said to him, briefly,— 

“Show me what legal authority you have over 
thisboy. Yourgrandson? Prove it. Come, Mr. 
Haight, you are liable to the law, for cruelty to 
animals, to say nothing of a human being. 
Give both boy and dog to me, and I will settle 
matters with you, thus.” 

Finding Gyp was dead, and Robby in strong 
hands, old Noah was satisfied to take the money 
which the good man offered; and so, on this 
New Year’s day, commenced a new, glad life to 
this seemingly God-forgotten boy. 

Does the ood Father ever forget? 


CS} 


Tetiiy story inswer, ° , ae ® 

y _ Ido not suppose I ce iid, amy very .great 
moral, if I try. I hope it will make my young 
friends thankful for tkoit pleasaut homes, their 
friev’s, and all the dleskiags with which God 
has crowned their daily lives, through the past 
year—and not only thankful for these, but anx- 
ious to show their gratitude by living through 
the coming year in a way which He can approve 
and bless. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 














Try 11.—We don’t know whether any of our 
readers are members of debating societies. Ifso, 
we can give them a couple of entirely new sub- 
jects for discussion. 

A Welsh paper relates that at the last ruri- 
decanal mecting in the district in which it cireu- 


door leading from the front entrance. 
out and stood under the glorious moonlight. j carnations. Only see how fresh and sweet they 


Now, all was peaceful; now the whole aspect | 


of the country was changed, but yet that great | 
hall seemed filled with visions. 


The watchman came back and unlocked the | 


I went | 


lates, the assembled clergymen discussed “gwed- | The great balustrades—the many steps, gleam- 


di gynnullcidfaol,” and that the subject for de- 
bate at their next meeting is, “ Ysyrythroldeb 
sefydliad crefydd mewn gwiad.” 
—---——_ +o — 
For the Companion. 
THINGS SEEN IN WASHINGTON. 
From Bessie’s Diary. | 





—Thic longer I live in Washington, the bet- 

ter [like it. It may beas lovely a day in dear old 
Boston as it is here, but for the 27th of November, | 
the clearness and beauty of the sky, the softness | 
of the atmosphere, and the brilliancy of the sun, 
are something remarkable. Perhaps old winter 
will pay us up for it—but let that be as it may, 
it is delightful while it lasts. 
Have taken rooms. on the corner of I and 
12th Streets. I, let me say, is considered a fash- 
ionable street. Several of the ministers from 
forcin courts reside there, and we consequently 
see clegant cquipages and fine horses without 
number. 
that I cannot help watching for, is the going to 
and fro of Gen. Grant’s little daughter Nellie, in 
a carriage drawn by two sturdy, tiny Canadian 
ponies—just the most perfect miniature horses | 
that were ever seen. They actually look like | 
two brown Newfoundland dogs; and their cight | 
little hoofs strike out, and their two erimped, | 
shaggy manes stream on the breeze, as they trot | 
past our window, and are soon out of sight. 








Nellie Grant is a modest, intelligent looking 
girl, who seems, like her father, to have no airs 
about her. I judge she has a strong-minded, 
sensible mother, as well as a father, ‘above all 
nonsense, you know,” as Dickens makes one of 
his characters say. She sometimes walks by 
here, dressed in « white cloth sack, her hair 
crimped, and hanging loosely down her back. 

Nellie generally has a companion with her, a 
young girl looking somewhat older than herself, 
—perhaps her favorite playmate. She attends 
the school of Mrs. Buell, the widow of the mis- 
sionary of that name, who died some years ago. 
Mrs. Bucell’s school appears to be the most pop- 
ular place of education in Washington. 

We also often see the sons of the General, 
mounted on beautiful ponies, dashing past. I 
suppose they inherit their father’s passion for 
fine horses, and for riding. 





Went last night to see the studio of Vin- 
nic Ream, the popular little artist who is en- 
gazed on the life-size statue of Lincoin, about 
which you have no doubt heard. We were, by 
mistake, sent to the Capitol—that dream of 
beauty, by moonlight. Entering by a door that 
was unguarded, we wandered about among the 
vast pillars of the underground passages, lighted 
dimly, hearing in the distance faint echoes of 
voices and footsteps. 

Atlength, attracted by a sound as if some one 
was raking a fire, we opened the door of one of 
the rooms or offices, and a grimy face, on which 
the crimson of the fire shone, looked up at us 
with a startled expression, as if we had been a 
couple of thieves come to do deadly mischief. 

“How'd you get in?” he asked. 

“We found a door open.” 

“The lieutenant forgot it, then—that’s care- 
less. What do you want?” 

“To find the studio of Vinnic Ream.” 

“Shut up,” he said.” 

“But we made an appointment to meet her 
here.” 

“Can’t help it—shut up—you can go and see 
for yourself. Here’s the p’liceman—he’ll show 

” 
"A fine looking man, in police uniform, waited 
upon us courteously to the studio-door. It was 
locked. 

“That's strange,” said I. 

“Perhaps it was her other studio,” said the 
watchman—“that is about a square off.” 

“No, we were told to come to the Capitol.” 

“Will you stay hore?” asked my friend, “while 
I go and see?” 

I consented. The watchman found a chair 


” 


echoes; musical voices sounded far and near; 
i my friends had come for me, for after all, it was 


}and next week I will tell you about it. 


The prettiest sight, however, and one |* 


ing white—the trees, with their tops silvered— | 
the great basin, glittering darkly—the distant | beautiful child, and then bought her flowers, 
gleams of light up the wide avenue, fully repaid | 
me for all my trouble. 


When I went back, the place was alive with 


the other studio that the artist had desicnated, 
Sut I 
shall never forget that moonlight walk to the 
Capitol, or my reverie while sitting in its marble 
halls, waiting for my friends. 
Ht 
For the Companion. 
USELESS ADELINE. 


Gay Adeline was beautiful, but weak— 
In every thing but witchcraft—she could speak 
Fluent French nothings, strum the soft guitar, 
Act parlor riddles, ride like a hussar, 
Dance like a fay, dress like a butterfly, 
And jingle rhymes—but couid not make a pie. 
She had the skill (and most belles have it yet) 
To paint a flower, or frill a pantalette, 

tut faugh! to sport those hands in kitchen crock, 
To wash a napkin or to darn a sock, 
To dress a Join for papa, or her beau, 
To work the butter, or to knead the dough, 
To starch the linen, or to scour the spoons— 

Tt would have shocked the beauty into swoons, 





Daughters of ease, whom wealth and boarding schools 
Bear fur from rattling looms and humming spools, 
Think not the genial toils of home, below 

The birth you boast of, or the love you know. 

To frugal arts your girlish hands incline, 


And shame the life of useless Adeline. WALES, 


42> 
or 





For the Companion. 
MISS LAUDERSDALE’S LESSON. 
By Louiso Ghandler Moulton. 

Miss Laudersdale wateed down Fifth Avenue, 
with her proud, firm step, her proud, bright 
eyes, her proud, calin lips. Every thing about 
her was regal. It was a common thing to say of 
her that she had more style than any girl of her 
set. 

But there was something better than style 
about Miss Laudersdale. The scat of her royal. 
ty was in her soul—a soul above petty envics 
and small jealousies; pure as snow, warm as 
flame. If she had lived a selfish life, hitherto, 
it was not through selfishness, but because the 
better way had never been taught her. 

Yesterday she had gone to church, as she al- 
vays did on Sunday mornings, prepared to 
dream away an hour or two, and then go home, 
fecling that she had done her duty. But from 
the fashionable pulpit of the fashionable church 
a new voice came to her. <A stranger preached 
that day who would not let her dream; for he 
was solemnly, awfully in earnest. 

He took for his text the Master’s words, “The 
poor ye have always with you,” and the very 
cry of despair sounded from his lips. 

As she listened, Miss Laudersdale seemed to 
hear the wails of suffering women, and see the 
pinched faces of little children, starving, not for 
food only, but for the bread of life. The preach- 
er’s words were clear and fearless: 

“These are your brothers and your sisters—these 
men, these women, and these little children. But you 
are not to blame for not hearing their cry, you are so 
busy. You have your buying and your selling to do 
—your gold room and your stock exchange to fre- 
quent. You mustnot miss your operas, and your con- 
scerts, and you have your German to dance. If a few 
bodies die, or souls go downward, the noise of traffic, 
or the gay waltz music drowns all wailing, and how 
shall you answer an appeal which you have not 
heard?” 

Miss Landersdale shivered, as she clasped and 
unclasped her bracelet. Who was to blame? she 
asked. Not she, surely. She seldom passed a 
beggar in the street that she did not drop a trifle 
in the outstretched palm. She put her name on 
all the subscription papers. What more could 
any one expect? Surely, thisman would not de- 
sire that she should go into low placcs, where 
she would not be safe—subject herself to degrad- 
ing contact—what did he mean? He was utter- 





for me, and then went away. I could hear the 
steps growing fainter and fainter, 
burned bué ain 


ble enconspasecdl dre“on dterh’ Bide. : °: 


The gas 


° e+e e &e@s ".% > ° 
I thought of the last time my Triciid was in thi¢ “She Went ome, after the last prayer was said, 


Capitol, surroupde! hy fea gick gnd dyjng. Ps War, 
had not thedr Jasqn Satveys her trailing Sapner 
dipped in Dlood. ‘In Af the beattiful’ roomy ort | 
met with wan, white faces—with frightful wounds | 
—with ghastly sights. Surgeons and nurses, 
Stretchers, cot-beds, coffins—these were the dis- 
mal accompaniments of the scene. 


Ywshe-$igl Whitegess of ngar- \ 


ing his coneluding words, just then: 


“Give, indeed, of your abundance. Give, that it 
may not be gee millstone tied about your necks; but, 
arSf ol, yem¢mber that you have given nothing un- 
lgssgau givéaso yourself.” 


With, this question asking itself over and over 
agin in her brain, “What ought I todo?” It lay 
ti#wn*with her to her slumbers. It haunted her 
dreams. It confronted her again grimly when 
she awoke. And now she had dressed herself 
in sober black, and gone out, without carriage 
or attendant, to solve her problem, if she might 


—to see if anywhere the Lord’s poor waited for 
her—if she could find her work. 

As she walked on, a sweet voice tinkled in her 
ear,— 

“Please buy, lady—tuberoses, and violets, and 


are!” 
Miss Laudersdale looked down at the ill-clad, 


paying twice their value. 
want at home, perhaps. 
But this thought gave her little satisfaction. 
The preacher had said he gave nothing who 
eave not himself. Ter money was not vital to 
her. Her purse was never allowed to be empty 
—what she poured out of it to-day, with lavish 
hand, she would find in it again to-morrow. 

Still she walked on, quite down the avenue in- 
to Broadway; and now she began to see, in the 
midst of the elegant up-town toilets, some pinched 
faces, and worn clothes,—some suggestions of 
the squalor and destitution of which she was in 
search. 

She went still farther, and passed one meagre, 
poverty-stricken object after another, efving here 
and there a trifling dole, but not seeing yet the 
one to whom she could give more. I think she 
was, unconsciously to herself, in search of the 
picturesque miserables who live in Utopia. 

At last a child spoke to her, a girl of ten, per- 
haps—a child with cross eyes, unkempt hair, and 
her few scanty articles of apparel vieing with 
each other which should be raggedest and dirti- 
est. She spoke in a tone of passionate earnest- 
ness: 

“For the love of Heaven help me, miss. My 
mother is alone, dying of the fever, and I have 
beon three hours from her, and no one gives me 
money enough to get the doctor.” 

Miss Laudersdale drew a five dollar bill part 
way from her port-monnaie. Then she paused. 
Was the child’s story true? Was it her duty to 
find out? She did not understand what “the fe- 
ver” might be—what if it were some awful, ma- 
lignant disease? 

And yet if there were truly such a thing as 
women dying of fevers without medicine, or doc- 
tor, or care, or any human help, she ought to do 
what she could for their relief. So she put the 
money back and turned to the child, 

“T will go with you to see your mother. 
me where you live.” 

The girl seemed fixed to the spot with amaze- 
ment. She opened mouth and eyes wide in won- 
der. Then she said,— 

“Tt’s a queer place, miss, for such as you; but 
it’s bad enough that mother needs the help ’m 
askin’.” 

Whereupon she turned down the side street at 
the corner of which she stood, and walked on 
rapidly, Miss Laudersdale following. 

They came, at last, to a low-lying, unhcalthy 
strect, close by the river. Men and women with 
bloated, bruised faces were here and there; bent 
old crones, out sunning themselves on steps; 
half naked children swarming like bees. Miss 
Laudersdale shuddered, and felt a strong temp- 
tation to turn her back on it all and retreat. 
Her little guide seemed to understand her emo- 
tion, for she looked round and said, reassuringly, 

“Tt aint much farther, miss, and there’s no 
danger. It’s safe here as in the big streets.” 

‘Ym coming,’ Miss Laudersdale answered» 
briefly. 

Presently they stopped. Her little guide led 
her down a short flight of steps into a cellar, 
where mould and damp had gathered on the 
walls, with a couple of broken stools and a rick- 
ety, three-legged table for furniture, and in the 
corner, on what seemed a heap of mingled straw 
and rags, a woman lying with burning face, 
breathing heavily. 

“There you are at last, Jane. Have you gota 
doctor?” the woman asked. 

“No, not yet. This lady has come. 
you shall have one if you need him.” 

“TI need him bad enough, that’s a fact; if it 
aint too late. O, miss, you don’t think it’s too 
late, do you?” 

Miss Laudersdale wondered how it was that 
this poor wretch, lying here, comfortless and un- 
eared for, in the mud and ooze of this cellar, 
could long for life—the life which prosperous 
women somctimes found slow and weary. She 
could not help asking,— 

“Do you want, then, so much to live?” 

“Taint that—’taint the wanting to live—you 
can see what life is—but I don’t want to die. 
I’m afraid.” Her voice sank, on the word afraid, 
to an awful, ghostly whisper. “I knew better 
than I’ve done, and if I could only get well, and 
have one more chance, I think I'd try again.” 

“You shall have your chance, then, if I can 
help you to it,” Miss Laudersdale said, soothing- 
ly. “Jane, can you find a doctor?” 

“I know where there’s a good one; but I 


It would help the 


Show 


She says 


thought ’twouldn’t be no use going after him, 
without the money.” 

“A good doctor wouldn’t wait for the money, 
but here it is; and hurry.” 

The child vanished, and Miss Laudersdale went 
to the sick woman, conquering bravely her sick- 
ening repugnance. She tried to make the rags 
more comfortable. She touched the head which 
burned like fire. If she only had some water! 
She looked about and found a rusty basin. She 
took it and went up the stairs. 

“Who will tell me where I can find some wa- 
ter?” she asked of half a dozen women who were 
lounging about. One child took her basin and 
filled it for her, and then she went back with it 
down into the loathsome cellar, and taking her 
soft handkerchief, she began to bathe the wo- 
man’s brow and hands. 

“That does me good,” the poor wretch gasped. 
“T shall get well, I shall have my chance.” 

The time until the doctor came seemed inter. 
minable to Miss Laudersdale. In reality it was 
not quite an hour. 

“T had to wait,” Jane said, showing him in. 
Miss Laudersdale looked at the physician, and 
as she met his clear, kind eyes, felt instinctively 
that he would do the most and best which could 
be done. 

He bent over the sick woman, counted her 
pulse-beats, examined her carcfully. Then he 
got up and said,— 

“Tt is a low typhus fever, brought on, doubt- 
less, by the filth and damp of this place, and by 
food insufficient and unsuitable. While the caus- 
es continue there is little chance for cure.” 

His patient had been listening eagerly. 

“Do you mean that I can’t have my chance?” 
she cried; “that I must die here, like a dog, for 
want of. a little fresh air and sunshine, such as 
the very beasts of the forest are welcome to?” 

“T must do something,” the doctor said, look- 
ing at Miss Laudersdale. “I cannot leave her 
here to die.” 

“Tf you can spare a little time,” she answered, 
“the rest shall be my care. She must be moved 
to aclean, comfortable room, and a decent wo- 
man must be found to nurse her. I don’t know 
where to look for room or nurse, either. I begin 
to sec how useless I am in the world.” 

“Can You stay here for an hour?” he asked. 

“T shall stay until I see her made comforta 
ble,” she answered. “It is the first good I have 
ever tried to doin my life. Ican afford a little 
time.” 

In another hour the swarming denizens of Par 
adise Court were staring at the unaccustomed 
sight of a carriage, into which Dr. Elderkin 
helped to lift his patient. 

Miss Laudersdale got into it, also, and held 
the fever-stricken headin herlap. Janereceived 
directions where to follow. They drove a few 
blocks into what seemed a different air, and 
stopped before a respectable looking house in a 
clean street. Again the doctor helped to lift the 
sick woman out, and a cheerful, active nurse 
held open the door for them. 

“This is Nurse Donaldson,” Dr. Elderkin said. 
“She will make your charge fresh and comfort 
able, and bring her round as good as new. She 
will do better without you, for awhile, and I 
would advise an hour’s rest at home before you 
come back to see what transformations have 
been worked.” 

Miss Laudersdale was ready to obey him, for 
weariness of body and soul was upon her. She 
took her purse and placed it in Dr. Elderkin’s 
hands. . 

“Do not spare it,” she said, smiling. “Of 
money I have plenty; but the practical efficiency 
you have brought to the service is a higher 
thing, which I lack.” 

In the afternoon she went down town again, 
to sce the poor waif she had helped to save. She 
found her in a fresh, clean, bed, with fresh, clean 
clothes, carefully tended by the good nurse, and 
with Jane also fresh and clean beside her. Whet 
the woman saw her in the doorway, she began 
her pean. 

“] shall have my chance; the doctor says 50 
I sha’n’t die, this time. But I should, if I had 
stayed there. If you’d only given Jane some of 
the money you’ve got so much of, and hadn't 
come yourself, it would have been all over with 
me. I can’t say much, now; but when r get 
well you'll see. I’ll use the chance you've given 
me.” 

“God grant you may;” and Miss Laudersdale 
turned aw7~ her face, with tears on it she 
not care to show. 

They were not of the Utopian poor, who have 
always seen better days, this mother and daug!- 
ter. They had been dirty and squalid to the last 
degree, and, for all she knew, wicked enough, % 
well. And, even now that she had given them 
their chance, there wss nothing rose-cold 
about them. 
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The mother was a common, coarse, uncultured 

woman, born among the lowliest of the lowir, 
and the child cross-eyed, uninteresting, awkward, 
with none of the charm of a lovely childhood; 
put they were human souls, whom God made, 
who needed her pity all the more, the less good 
cifts the Father had given them. 
‘ To help the needy, instead of the beloved and 
the lovely, is the firstlesson in true charity; and 
Miss Laudersdale had begun already to under- 
stand what the preacher meant when he said, 
“He gives nothing who does not give himself.” 


—+or—————_ 
For the Companion. 


CHASED BY A COUGAR. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

“The Cougar,” said old Jorl, ‘Gs a very differ- 
ent style of animal from the jaguar. You can 
tame 2 cougar, easy enough. There’s one in 
that cage yonder.” 

“That one?” said I, pointing to a cage in the 
menagerie. “Why, I thought that was an Amer- 
ican lion.” 

“All same thing,” said the gymnast; “the 
jaguar is called the American tiger, and the cou- 
gar, or puma, is called the American lion. I 
don’t know who introduced the fashion, but it’s 
every where so. Now when I was a little boy— 
and that was a long time ago—a lion and a tiger 
were about like a dog and acat in comparison to 
eachother. A tiger was a terrible wild beast, to 
besure, but not to be compared to alion. The 
lion was the king of beasts. 

“Now, wherever I’ve travelled in America— 
ad I’ve been pretty much every where, where 
there’s woods, and deserts, and jungles for wild 
beasts to live in—I’ve found the cougar always 
called alion and the jaguar a tiger. But, bless 
you, sir, the American lion is a playful creature, 
compared to the American tier. 

“\s for the cougar—I’ve been in Africa, sir, 
mdi don’t take kindly to the notion of calling 
acougara lion. He is like a lion in some re- 
gpects, itis true; but so is a dog, for that mat- 
ter. Like the lion, he isa great coward. A cou- 
gardon’t like to fight a man. It will always 
ri when they meet accidentally. To be sure, if 
you wound him, he'll turn and fight; but even 
then, he isn’t to be “compared toa jaguar. He 
isnot so long, nor so strong. : 

“And as I said, you can tame him. I’ve 
known them, when caught young, to be tamed 
socompletely that they would follow their mas- 
trlikea dog. As for that one there, in that 
cage, the lion-king can do whatever he likes with 
him—cut him with a whip, knock him over, kick 
him, wrench open his jaws, and all that—and all 
thecougar will do is snap and snarl, but never 
bite. 

“However, I’ve seen them when they weren’t 

s good-natured, I can tell you. It was my lot 
to be tracked by one of them once, in a way that 
was, to say the least, not very agreeable. 

“The way was this: 

‘It was down on the San Paulo River, that I 

was hunting with a party, and our stores ran 
low. We drew lots to see who should go to the 
hearest settlement after the things we had need 
of,and the lot fellon me. It was a long tramp 
lotake through the woods, but I set out well 
umed, and thought I hadn’t much to be afraid 
of, There were plenty of wild beasts, but I knew 
tueit habits well, and it would be a poor hunter 
hat couldn’t get along without much danger of 
‘fight, unless something extraordinary hap- 
pened, 
“Well, it fell out this time that something 
nther out of the common did happen—if it 
tadn’t, why I shouldn’t have any story to tell; 
don’t you see? 

‘It was the second day out, that as I was 
mudging along, it suddenly flashed upon me 
that I was being tracked by a wild animal of 
me sort. How did I know? Well, we get into 
‘way of noticing things pretty careful in the 
Woods, you see. It gets to bea sort of a sixth 
‘se, Thad scen a bush wave here and there, 
"hen there was never a breath of air stirring. 
Thad heard the crack of a stick, as something 
Tdonit behind me. The night beforé, I had 
beard a sly rustling in the undergrowth, that 
bad waked me up, and I fancied I caught a 
pinpse of a pair of green eyes glaring on me in 

edark, but before I could shoot, was gone. 


P» putting this and that together, I knew I was 
Huowed, 

















' ‘There’s a cougar on your track, Jorl,’ I said 
"yself; and the thought made a sort of chill 
' — me—for the idea-that one of them cow- 
Y creatures is slinking behind you, waiting 
* chance to spring when you are completely 
‘ott guard, is not altogether pleasant. 
“However, Iwas not going to be caught off 
; Suard, as you may believe. 
‘guess Pl bring you to an understanding, 








| old fellow, before a great while, if you don’t find 


_.uer business to attend to,’ I said to myself. 

“T doubled at once; thatis to say,I took a 
circuit around in the wood till I struck my own 
trail, at a point a cons!*°rable ways behind. 

“Yes, there was no deubt of it now. There 
were my tracks, half hidden with the broad, 
round pad, that I knew to be the foot-prints of a 
cougar. He was pretty close to me, too, that 
was plain. So, to put him off the scent, I just 
travelled the other way ata pretty lively trot, for 
a mile or so. All along the way, I saw his 
prints; and once or twice I fancied there were 
two of them. Then, again, I noticed spots 
where the beast had turned aside for a rollin 
the bush; andin one place I saw where he had 
gone down to the water to drink. 

“After about an hour’s travelling on the back 
track, I made up my mind that I had thrown the 
beast off my trail, and soI turned around and 
renewed my course toward the far-away settle- 
ment. 

“T hadn’t gone far, when I saw something that 
made me wish I was safe in camp. I tell you 
there is nothing that will shake a man’s nerves 
so, as the feeling of being watched and stealthily 
followed, by a wild beast. And what I now saw 
was, that the cougar had followed me round and 
was on my trail again; for the footprints were 
again visible, and this time turned toward me! 

“The suddenness of it nearly took my breath 
away; for the cougar had actually passed me 
somewhere, and was no doubt at that minute 
watching me from behind the bushes! 

“T took my gun carefully in my hand, and 
peered around on every side; but I could see 
nothing of him. So I started off pretty lively 
again on my tramp. 

“A minute after, I heard a twig snap, and look- 
ing quick over my shoulder, I saw him. 

“Yes, there he was—not three rods behind me; 
but he vanished into the bushes like a flash. 

“<«There’s no use waiting,’ I said to myself; 
‘T’ve got to fix your case right off now, Mr. Cou- 
gar;’ and I made up my mind to set a trap for 
aio set a trap for a live American lion is not 
so easy a matter, perhaps you think. It would 
take a pretty strong trap to hold a cougar, it’s 
true; but my trap was none of your iron con- 
trivances. 

“What I wanted now, was aCongoape. Next 
to aman, I suppose there is no creature of his 
size that makes as good eating as one of those 
big, noisy baboons; but they are hard to catch, 
and it’s not often that a cougar has a chance to 
pick his teeth over one of them. They are quite 
plenty in that part of the country; but as you 
know, they are lively climbers, and no cougar 
ean follow them when they take to the trees, 
hopping from onc to another, as they always do 
when there is danger. 

“[hadn’tlong to look for one. In less than 
half an hour, I heard a howl that I knew was 
the Congo’s music, and in a twinkling, with a 
quick shot, I brought him to the ground. 

“The sound of my rifle was sufficient to make 
the cougar stay behind, while I secured the ape. 
To shoot the cougar is dangerous; for unless 
you are lucky enough to kill him outright, he 


will attack you with the greatest ferocity; but |- 


the mere crack of a gun frightens him, if he is 
not wounded. 

“So I struck out for an opening in the wood, 
that I caught sight of in the distance, dragging 
the poor dead ape behind me, for the scent of his 
trail I knew would whet the cougar’s appetite as 
oon as his scare wore off. 

“T reached the opening presently, and threw 
down the ape. Then, to put the cougar off my 
track, I jumped up and got hold of a limb of a 
tree, and swung myself well across, with one of 
those leaps that only a gymnast can take, toa 
point some yards from the trail. 

“Then I hid behind a tree and waited for the 
cougar to come up. 

“About ten minutes later I saw signs of him 
—the bushes waving—but it was full five min- 
utes more before I saw his fur through the thick 
leaves; he was coming closer. 

“You dirty coward,’ I muttered, ‘why don’t 
you come out?” 

“Well,-at last the smell of that ape’s fresh 
blood was too much for him. The leaves parted, 
and he put out his nose, sniffing, sniffing, and 
looking at the bait with his eyes-half shut. Ah, 
that was a picture I remember well: grayish 
white muzzle, reddish brown cheeks and fore- 
head, white whiskers like a huge cat, springing 
from two black spots on his ugly nose; stripes 
on his face, and black spots on his ears. 

“Crack! went my rifle, as straight a bead as I 
could draw. It took him right in the head, and 
over he tumbled into the opening, while I went to 
loading my picce again in just about the liveliest 
style, for Ididn’t doubt but he’d show fight, after 
all. 





“Before I had got my ramrod in, I heard 4 soft, 
musical cry, that made my heart beat like a trip- 
hammer. The cougar had stopped struggling, 
and had uttered the death-call to his mate. I 
knew the sound well. Itis theonly sound a wild 
beast can make, that has something of the hu- 
man in it—and no hunter ever heard it without 
a shudder running over him. For he knows 
then, that in a minute more he will have to fight 
for his life with an enraged animal, fighting not 
only for blood, but for vengeance! 

“Down went my ramrod, quick as lightning— 
and broke short off. Here was a nice predica- 
ment! There was nothing for it now, but to try 
and escape. 

“No use! Before I could turn, the cougar’s 
mate bounded into the opening, her eyes glaring 
like fire, and her hair bristling all over. She 
bent once over her dying companion, and turned 
upon me. 

“To run now would have been certain death. 
The creature would have been on my back like a 
flash. I had nothing to do but to face her; and 
I fully believed my last hour had come. 

“She circled round and round, slashing her 
tail about, and roaring till the clearing rung 
with the hideous snarl; while her dying mate 
joined in with that sweet and terrible cry, that 
made my flesh creep. I saw that my encmy was 
trying to get behind me for a spring; but I 
turned and faced her as she moved, with my 
eyes fixed on hers, and in each hand a long 
knife. 

“There was a momentary stillness, in which 
the dying cougar lifted his bloody head as if to 
watch the unequal contest. The female crouched 
to the ground; I prepared for the spring. She 
drew down closer and closer, her forepaws 
strained before her, her hind-legs doubled under 
her; and still I waited. 

“Suddenly, with onefierce, loud snarl, she made 
& leap with claws outstretched and jaws wide 
open—a fearful sight! With a muttered prayer 
—God help me now!’—I struck her between the 
eyes with the keen blade in my right hand, and 
lunged at her shoulder with my left. Then I went 
down before her, her claws striking me on the 
breast and shoulder—her hot breath in my face. 

“But I tore away from her almost as soon as I 
fell, and staggered back out of her reach. She 
made a faint effort to spring again, but this time 
I met her half way, and she rolled over, dead. 

“T was not so badly wounded but that I could 
resume my course, which I did, though in con- 
siderable pain, and got to the settlement at the 
close of the next day, without further trouble.” 


4a>> 
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THE UNFINISHED PRAYER. 
“Now I lay me—say it, darling ;’’ 
“Lay me,”’ lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending 
O’er her folded finger-tips. * 





“Down to a sleep,’ she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low; 

“T pray the Lord”’—I gently added, 
You can say it all, I know.” 


“Pray the Lord”—the words came faintly, 
Fainter still—‘“My soul to keep;”’ 

Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped ker to my breast, 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 

“Mamma, God knows all the rest.’’ 





For the Companion. 
DANGEROUS CROSSING. 

“T almost wish,” said Tom, who had just been 
reading about the metcors that were seen during 
the night a few weeks since, “I almost wish I had 
never heard any thing about them.” 

“Why? For what reason? I certainly think 
the facts we are learning with regard to them 
are very interesting and surprising.” 

“A little too surprising for me. To tell the 
truth, I don’t feel half so safe asI used to feel 
when I knew nothing at alj about them. I[al- 
ways had a dread of thunderbolts, but so long 
as the sky kept clear, I hadn’t the smullest idea 
that there was any danger to be feared from that 
quarter.” ; 

“So you are afraid of meteors, then?” 

“Well, not afraid, exactly. But it seems to 
me that we are very much more exposed to dan- 
ger than we are accustomed to think. Just fan- 
cy—here we are, bowling along like outside pas- 
sengers on a stage-coach, with nothing but thin 
air over our heads for protection. If it were all 
clear space, as I used to suppose, it would do 
very well; but it seems that the earth’s path 
through the heavens is beset with dangers. It 
is touched, nobody knows how many times, by 
bodies composed of substances like those found 
in the crust of our globe—iron, tin, copper, 
nickel, and some fourtcen or fifteen others—and 
what is worse, they fly at the rate of fifty or six- 
ty thousand miles an hour. When any of them 
get into our atmosphere they take fire, and some- 





times fall go the carth. I tell you, Ned, when I 
begin to think of it, I don’t feel a bit too com- 
fortable.” 

“Pshaw! You must look at these thines ina 
different light from that, Tom. Recollect what 
Humphrey Gilbert said to his comrades, in a vale 
of wind, on the ocean: ‘Courage, my lads, we 
are as near Heaven at sea as we are ci Iund.’” 

“Yes, Ned, but poor Sir Humpiney didn’t sur- 
vive that gale.” 

“Very good; nevertheless, he left behind him 
an expression that shows his trust in the great 
Preserver, and which serves for a lesson for us 
all.” 

“That’s all very fine, but it docsn’t make the 
danger less from these newly discovered bodies.” 

“Not so new, either, Tom; they were observed 
centuries ago.” 

“But nobody suspected they were plancts like 
our own, travelling in regular orbits round the 
sun.” 

“Very small, insignificant planets, I should 

say, Tom. Mere cherry-stones, compared with 
the earth.” 
“We don’t know how big some of them may 
be. There is one of them in the cabinet of Yale 
College that weighs 1,635 pounds. Another fell, 
some time ago, in South Amcrica, that was esti- 
mated at fifteen tons. A whole shower of them 
fell at Weston, Conn., in 1807, one of which 
weighed 200 pounds. And in every part of the 
world, both in ancient and modern times, these 
meteoric stones have fallen to theearth. In 1819 
one of them passed over Massachusetts, and its 
diameter was calculated to be not less than half 
mile, and its height from the earth was not 
over thirty miles. Only think of a red hot body 
like that coming down souse upon onc of our cit- 
ies! It’s enough to make one shudder to think 
of it.” 

“Tt isn’t at all likely that they are heated all 
through, Tom. The surface alone becomes hot, 
in consequence of its friction in passing through 
the air.” 

“T guess it would be hot enough to settle your - 
accounts, if a body half a mile in diameter fell : 
upon the house in which you were sleeping.” 

“Well, don’t get excited. Ishould be no worse- 
off, even then, than if a small artery, no bigger 
than the finest needle, should burst in my brain 
—a thing that happens almost every week, to 
more or less persons.” 

“No matter about that. We are now talking 
about meteors. Scores of instances have oc- 
curred where persons have been killed by them. 
And thea just think of their numbers! Every 
thirty-three years or so, we approach so near to 
the orbit of some of those groups, that they pass 
in thousands and tens of thousands through 
the atmosphere. Prof. Newton thinks that there 
are at least some hundreds of millions of them 
lying directly in our track. And besides this 
period of thirty-three years, we meet them annu- 
ally, during the months of April, August, Octo- 
her and November. Indeed, it is said there is 
no month or even day, in the year, in which the 
earth does not fall in with them.” 

“After all, Tom, I don’t see but things have so 
far gone on pretty smoothly. Of course, mete- 
oric stones now and then fall to the earth; but 
our globe jogs along, and we ‘still live.” Depend 
upon it, the great Artificer knows what He’s 
about. His plans are well laid. His laws are 
wisely enacted. A sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His permission. We all came at 
His call, and we must all go at His bidding. Tis 
paternal care is our only safeguard. Lerein is 
our trust, in the midst of phenomena however 
new, destructive or appalling.” ’ 
SPECTACLES. . 
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CHINESE HAND-SHAKING. 

The great men who are forced to endure swol- 
len hands and weary arms because several thou- 
sands of their admirers insist on shaking hands 
with them, will be glad to introduce here the 
Chinese custom. <A writer says: 

The Chinese mode of shaking hands is pecu- 
liar, and, I cannot help thinking, characteristic. 
Instead of grasping heartily each man his broth- 
er’s hand, after our Anglo-Saxon fashion, the 
Celestial shakes his own. Whether it be that he 
is afraid to trust it in another’s custody, or 
whether he regards it as a thing too good for 
contact with his neighbor’s palm, I know not; 
but if there is any shaking hands to do, in salu- 
tation, he will do it for himself. 

Advancing with his fingers folded on his palms,. 
and his two hands joined together and extended 
forward, he will shake them at you and “chin- 
chin” you as much as may be necessary. But. 
he will not touch your hand, nor will he let you 
touch his own. 

Once, indeed, as I remember, I made one of a 
party of officers who were calling on the Prefect 
of Foo-chow; and, being a little confused by the: 
suddenness with which my coolies tipped me for-- 

















ward from my sedan chair and landed me in his 
excellency’s presence, and sceing him with hands 
presented towards me, I grasped his right hand 
cordially and shook it vigorously. 

Chinese politeness is proverbial; and the Pre- 
fect maintained his composure as placidly as pos- 


. . . | 
sible; but it was a scrious trial to him, and he | 


was manifestly gratified to get possession of his 
hand again, when I released it. 
interview he regarded me with a sense of injury. 
And I do not doubt that, since then, he has been 
more careful of his hands than ever. ° 
—_+4)—_—_—_———__ 
For the Companion. 


RACHEL’S TROUBLES. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Rachel Way had just graduated at one of our 
finishing schools. She could speak French, (with 
an American accent) could assist her brothers, 
who were fitting for college, in their Latin and 
mathematics, could play operatic music in a 
manner whieh would not drive a musician dis- 
tracted, and sing sons quite sweetly. 

She could also do plain sewing reasonably 
well, but preferred crocheting and embroidery. 
She considered that her education was complet- 
ed, and rejoiced in the fact because it gave her a 
sense of freedom. 

“Well, Rachel,” said her friend, Mrs. Dolph, a 
Quaker lady, “thee has learned a great many 
‘things at boarding-school,—some useful and 
some ornamental,—and now does thee under- 
stand housekceping ?” 

“O, time enough for that when I’m married,” 
was the laughing reply. 

“T fear thy husband will not think so,” said 
Mrs. Dolph. 

“But I don’t like to do housework.” 

“Theemay not like it, but thee will findit very 
‘convenient to know how.” 

it happened not long after this conversation, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Way left home on a visit of a 
few weeks. Rachel was charmed with the idea 
of being at the head of affairs, for she did not 
doubt her qualifications to superintend and di- 
rect, and secretly thought her mother rather lax 
in discipline. 

Having no just idea of what one person should 
be expected to accomplish, she required of Han- 
nah about twice as much as she was able to per- 
form. In one week that indignant handmaid 
had received more orders and directions than she 
had ever received before since she lived in the 
family. 

She had not a meek temper, and soon began 
to nsset't her rights. 

The matter culminated at last one Monday 
morning, which was quite natural. 

“For there’s no luck about the house 
Upon a washing day.” 

Rachel went into the kitchen, and with the air 
of one born to command, said, “We will have 
roast turkey for dinner to-day.” 

“Roast turkey,” exclaimed Hannah, “and such 
a wash as this! A white dress, three cambric 


skirts” — 


“ 


“You needn’t give me an inventory of the 
dine at one 
o’clock;” and Rachel swept back into the par-| Which Rachel Jearned from the cook-book was 


clothes,—I understand. We will 


lor. She began to suspect that she was wrong, 


but dared not yield, lest her authority should be 


despised in future. 


She heard nothing for about fifteen minutes, 
| Yet as one of the boys reassuringly remarked, 


and began to grow uneasy. She could not so fat 
forget her dignity as to betray any uneasiness 
to Hannah, so she went on tiptoe and peeped 
into the kitchen through a crack;—the ablest 
statesmen sometimes resort to a compromise, as 
we are all aware. 

Silence reigned in the kitehen—no Hannah 
was there, but being reassured by hearing her 
step on the stairs, she returned to the parlor and 
her dignity. “I will be mild but firm, when she 
‘offers her apology,” Rachel thought to herself. 
An excellent resolve, but one which she was not | 
called upon to carry out, as when Hannah next 
made her appearance, she wore her bonnet and | 
shawl, and carricd a bundle under her arm. | 

“[’m going,” she said, “and may be you can | 
‘finish the washing and roast the turkey yourself.” 

“Very well,” said Rachel, outwardly composed, 
but inwardly perturbed. 

Here was adilemma. Deserted by the cook, 
and the house and three brothers, at the hungry 
ages of fouriccn, twelve and five, left on her inex- 
perienced hands. 

Alexander Selkirk, on a desolate island, was 
‘not half as helpless. 

The clothes, which Tannah had left in vari- | 
ous stages of purification, she tucked out of 
sight without ceremony. 

Dinner was next to be considered. As may be 
imagined, the turkey received a reprieve. Then 
she searched the pantry, and found enough for 
‘a very respectable meal, so that by the time her 








All through the | 








| brothers came from school, she felt quite at her 
lease again. They all and severally declared 
their approval of the course she had pursued with 
| Hannah, and as to the dinner, Robert said “he 
| liked to see things thrown on to the table any- 
| how—it scemed like a picnic.” 
Rachel rather winced at this doubtful compli- 
| ment. 
When the food which provident Hannah had 
| left behind, at last gave out, Rachel resorted to 
| hasty pudding. As it never failed of being eat- 
| en, she inferred that it was good, without duly 
considering the excellent appetites of her house- 
hold, and the fact that nothing else appeared on 
the table. But the greatest luxuries, even hasty 
pudding, will pall upon the taste in course of 
time, and when this happened, there came an 
era of saleratus bread. 

“T like yellow bread,” said Herby, “but I wish 
you wouldn’t make it quite so hard.” 

The older boys laughed at this remark, but 
Herby, innocent of any concealed satire, could 
not understand why they should. 

Certain words uttered by Mrs. Dolph came 
floating back to Rachel. “Thee may not like it, 
but thee will find it very convenient to know 
how.” 

She was destined to find their truth enforced 
by a yet more trying experience. There came a 
letter from Uncle Wilde, announcing his inten- 
tion of making a visit of a week to his sister and 
herfamily. There was no time to inform him of 
the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Way, as he might 
be expected in a few hours. 

Rachel loved her uncle, but she knew that he 
was the most particular of men, and she was at 
her wit’s end. 

While considering what steps to take next, the 
butcher drove in to the yard with his White cov- 
ered cart—a sight more pleasing at that moment 
than the arrival of the prince and his chariot 
would have been. 

He was a round-faced, jolly man, as butchers 
generally are. “Any thing in my line this morn- 
ing?” asked he, bursting into the kitchen like the 
rising sun. ; 

“Yes,”’ said Rachel, “I will have some beef.” 

“What picce?” asked he. 

“A spare-rib,” answered Rachel. 

“Perhaps you mean a roasting-picec,” said he, 
smiling. 

“Yes—certainly—that is what I meant.” 

“And about how much?” 

“T should think,” said Rachel, hesitating, “that 
fifteen or twenty pounds would be enough.” 

“IT should think it would, unless you’re ex- 
pectiig a regiment to dine,” said the man to 
himself, laughing, as he went back to his cart. 
It was his business to obey orders, however, so 
he returned with twenty pounds of fine beef. 

Rachel pvas rather amazed at the size, but she 
thought, “Perhaps it shrinks in the oven.” 

I pass over further particulars of that morn- 
ing’s experience, and give only the result. In 
due season Mr. Wilde arrived, and, a little out of 
season, Was summoned to dinner; such a din- 
ner as he had probably never partaken of be- 
lore, 

The becf had been in the oven two hours, 





}not long enough; but conceiving that a brisk 
fire would make up the deficiency, the ,conse- 
quence was, that while the outside was burnt to 
a crisp, the inside remained in its natural state. 


“There was alayer between the burnt and the 
raw which wasn’t bad at all—not at all.” 

Of the vegetables, some chanced to be fit to 
eat, and soifie did not; while the apple dump- 
ling might have given an ostrich dyspepsia. 

It happened the same afternoon, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ball, old friends of Mr. Wilde, came to call 
upon him; and he, feeling quite at home in his 
sister’s house, and supposing the failure at din- 
ner to be an accident, invited them to stay to tea. 
Rachel could scarcely do less than second the in- 
vitation, although in her heart she deplored the 
readiness with which they accepted it. It is dif- 
ficult for a hostess, conscious of heavy bread, to 
obey the injunction, “Use hospitality without 
grudging.” 

Rachel began to see the folly of her favorite 
saying, “Time enough for that when I’m mar- 
ried,” for she would now have given half her 
accomplishments to be able to provide a respect- 
able meal for her guests. 

She had always admired grace and ease ina 
hostess; but how could she preside gracefully 
over smoky tea, curdled custards, and bread and 
cake in which the presence of saleratus was all 
too obvious? The plate of crackers was the on- 
ly thing she could pass without blushing. And 
she inwardly ejaculated, “Biessings on the man 
who invented crackers!” 

Her uncle’s visit of a week was abbreviated to 
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come event, as his stay had been but a series o1 
mortifications. 

In a letter to her mother, he said, “I promised 
my niece a piano when sue finished her educa- 
tion. I think we must wait another year—for I 
cannot consider a young woman’s edueation fin- 
ished, until she understands housekeeping.” 

If any young girl should read this sketch who 
dislikes housework—who thinks it menial and 
only fit for servants—I shall not contend with 
her about it asa matter of taste and opinion, 
but as a matter of fact, it is doubtful if there is 
a woman in the United States, to whom, at some 
time in her life, a knowledge of housework has 
not been, or will not be, “very convenient.” 

As to Rachel, [am happy to state that she so 
profited by experience, that when her uncle next 
came on a visit, he professed himself entirely sat- 
isfied with her education. 

The piano soon followed, and she could prac- 
tise upon it daily for hours without compunc- 
tion, feeling that she was now neglecting noth- 
ing more necessary. 
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THE COMPANION FOR 1869. 


The Companion comes to its readers this weck 
in its new dress for 1869. It offers its own testi- 
mony as to what will be the general aim and 
character of its reading during the year. 

Variety will be secured from week to week by 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH- 
ES, ARTICLES upon FAMILIAR SCIENCE, SELEC- 
TIONS for DecLAMATION, bricf Ep1ToRIAL Ex- 
POSITIONS Of such CURRENT EVENTS as may be 
of general interest, and about which the young 
as well as the old should be intormed—and by 
other features not presented in this week’s issue. 
The first chapter of the Serial Story, A Boyr’s 
ADVENTURES IN THE CuIPPEWAY COUNTRY, 
will appear in March. The story will be con- 
cluded in July. 

Miss TOWNSEND’S SERIAL, which so many of 
our readers are eager to see, will be published in 
the months of July, August and September. 

We are deeply grateful for the enthusiasm 
shown by the friends of the Companion, in en- 
deavoring to add to the present numer of its 
readers. Their success, by which thousands of 
new names have already been sent us, is without 
a precedent in its history, and almost without a 
parallel in that of any other youths’ publication. 
The little paper will endeavor to merit all the 
kind things said about it by the generous young 
advocates who are seeking for it the good will of 
their friends. 
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AN EMPEROR’S MORNING WALK. 


Many anecdotes are told of Napoleon’s gener- 
osity and grateful recognition of services ren- 
dered him by his friends, which serve to light up 
somewhat the darker traits of his character. 
While the Vendome column was in process of 
erection, it was Bonaparte’s habit to examine 
the details of the work at an early hour each 
morning, in order to escape observation. 
One morning, as he was returning to the Tuil- 
eries, he and his companion Duroc passed acafe. 
A droll thought seemed to tickle the emperor’s 
fancy. 
“Suppose,” said he to Duroc, “we walk in here 
and breakfast. This stroll has given me an ex- 
ecllent appetite.” 
“Sire, itis too early. It is not eight o’clock.” 
“Bah, bah! your watch is always slow; be- 
sides, it will be so much time saved for the rest 
of the day.” So saying, he entered without fur- 
ther ceremony, and seated himself at one of the 
little tables. 
“Garcon,” said he, “bring us some mutton 
chops, an omelette aux fines herbes, and a bot- 
tle of your best Chambertin.” 
This was the emperor’s favorite meal, and he 
ate with excellent appetite, finishing off with a 
cup of black coffee, which he declared to be bet" 
ter than that served at the Tuileries. 
Having finished, he called for the bill, and then 
rose and walked to the door, desiring Duroe to 
settle it. 
The Grand Marechal, after fumbling vainly in 
his pockets, was fain to perceive that, owing to 
his hasty toilet in the morning, he had forgotten 
to take his purse. He knew, too, that Napoleon 
never carried any money about him. 
Nevertheless, the waiter made his appearance 
with the bill, and with a polite bow placed it in 
the hand of the unhappy functionary. Twelve 
francs was the amount; and both stood looking 
at each other without speaking, the one because 
such an accident had never happened to him 
before, the other because he had immediately 
guessed the cause of his customer’s embarrass- 
ment. 
Meantime, the emperor, absolute as Louis XIV., 








a few days, and Racheh was obliged to acknowl- 


edge to herself that his departure was a wel-| direction of the group, uttering. an impatient 


“come, come!” when Duroc, feeling that this 
critical situation must come to an end, and tha 
there was no escape but by frankly confessing 
the truth, made up his mind to the worst, and 
advancing to the counter, behind which sat the 
mistress of the cafe, he said, politely, but with g 
somewhat embarrassed air,— 

“Madame, my friend and Icame out somewhat 
hurriedly this morning, and forgot to bring any 
money; but I promise, in less than an hour, to 
send you the amount we owe you.” ; 
“I dare say your story may be true, sir,” rp 
plied she, frigidly, “but I have not the honor of 
knowing you, and Iam so frequent a sufferer 
from the absence of mind of my customers, that 
you will understand” — 

“Madame,” interrupted the Grand Marechal, 
coloring at the imputation, “I beg to assure yoy 
that we are men of honor, and officers of the 
guard.” 

“That explanation doesn’t much mend the 
matter,” said the lady, with a scornful smile, 
At the words “men of honor,” and “officers of 
the guard,” the emperor, whose attention was 
aroused, turned round, apprehending that some 
discovery relating to himself had taken place, 
“What is-it all about?” said he, stamping his 
foot; but at a sign from Duroc, he resumed his 
position, and pulled his hat over his face. 

The waiter stepped forward and put an end tp 
this equivocal scene, which was any thing but 
amusing for the principal actors init. He was 
far from suspecting that he saw before him the 
emperor, though he had some idea that he had 
seen Duroc among the staff-officers who daily 
defiled in the Place Royale; he therefore thought 
he might venture to interfere in his behalf. 
“Madame,” said he, addressing the mistress, 
“as these gentlemen have forgotten their purses, 
I will be responsible for them. Iam convinced 
that two gallant officers would not wrong a poor 
waiter who is willing to trust them.” 

“Ah! there you go again; then there is anoth 
er loss of twelve francs for me.” 

“Not at all,” said the waiter, with dignity. “1 
take it upon myself; here is the money;” and 
he pulled out a shabby little leather purse, and) 
handed the sum in question to the hostess. 
Duroc, greatly relieved, gnd admiring the ger 
erosity of the servant, drew out his watch, and 
presenting it to him, said,— 

“Here, my good fellow, keep this as an cares 
of my intention to return you the sum you harg 
so obligingly lent.” 

But the other drew back, assuring his debto 
that he needed no such pledge, and that he wa 
quite satisfied of the genuineness of the case. 
“Good-morning, then,” said Duroc; “youms’ 
rely upon it, you will not have to repent of you 
politeness.” 

As soon as he and the emperor were fairly out 
side, Duroc related to Napoleon the affair with 
all its particulars. The latter was_hearti 
amused, and expatiated upon the large-hearte 
ness of the poor waiter, who, without knowig 
them, had yet so willingly trusted them. 
“Te’s a Parisian lad, that I’ wager,” said th 
emperor. “They are all like that; always read 
to follow their first impulse, and throwing thei 
moncy right and left at the head of the first pla 
sible fellow who comes and asks for it, withou 
reflection and without remorse. It is during 
campaign that you can sec the stuff those fello 
are made of. If their pay was that of a marsi 
they would find means to make away with it.” 

About six weeks elapsed, when one morn 
the emperor said to Duroc, “I am not busy & 
morning; what say you to a stroll through # 
streets while it is early?” j 

“Sire, it is very cold; and besides, to-day 
Christmas Eve—almost a holiday. There 
be an unusual number of people in the str 
round about the Palais Royal and the Bouj 
yards. Where could your majesty walk with 
the chance of being recognized?” 

“That’s true, Duroc. Well, then, let us 
till the evening. By-the-by, that affair of 
Bains Chinois; you never told me how it ende! 

“Dear me, dear me! I am ashamed to con 
to your majesty that I have never since give 
a thought.” 

“What, has not that unlucky waiter been ’ 
paid?” asked the empcror, sharply; and right 
interpreting Duroc’s silence, he added, “Ths! 
wrong, very wrong. I may be permitted to 
get things occasionally; but you”— q 

“Sire, I will repair the mischief without lo 
time.” 

“By all means; qnd liberally, too.” 

It was nine o’clock in the morning. 4 
dential servant, to whom the Grand Mare? 
had given minute instructions, presented une 
at the cafe of the Bains Chinois, and addr 
the mistress of the establishment,— 





had already turned his head once or twice in the 


“Madame,” he said, “is it not here that ® 
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gentlemen, wearing blue great-coats, came and 
breakfasted one morning about six weeks ago, 
and having no money about them”— 

“Yes, sir,” replied the woman, somewhat dis- 
turbed, for she had observed the imperial livery. 

“Well, madame,” he continued, “it was his 
majesty the emperor, and Monseigneur the Grand 
Marechal of the palace; and I am sent hither to 
speak to the waiter who paid for them.” 

“Certainly, I will call him immediately,” said 
she, ready to faint as she proceeded to ring the 


bell. 
The waiter appeared, 2nd the valet, placing in 


his hands a rouleau of fifty napoleons, said to 
him,— 

“Monseigneur le Grand Marechal desired me 
to hand you this sum, with his thanks for the 
loan, and to say that if you have any favor to 
ask for yourself or your family, he shall be very 
happy, in his turn, to oblige you.” 

The waiter, as may be supposed, did not fail to 
take advantage of this brilliant offer, and was 
soon placed on the footing of valet de pied in his 
majesty’s household. 
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For the Companion. 
MY LITTLE NELL. 

Little Nell is gone. There is a willow chair in 
its accustomed place, but the sweet head that 
was its crown of glory, is lying in a very dark 
and narrow bed, on a very hard pillow. Her 
eyes were blue as heaven; her locks like gold. 
O, but she was more than heaven to me. Icould 
have borne poverty, and pain, and misery with 


her. 

You may have seen many little children like 
Nellie; but to my eyes she was the only one, the 
brightest, sweetest, most beautiful. If I could 
take you with me, I would show you her play- 
house, just in the order she left it. We gave her 
a small room, had it nicely papered and painted 
on purpose for her, and there were carried all 
the pretty things she had given her. Her fami- 
ly of dolls were more numerous than some of 
those almost fabulous households we hear of. 
She had dolls of all ayes, sizes and conditions. 
Of doll-babies she was so passionately fond, that 
whenever she was asked what she would like as 
a gift, she invariably said, “A dear little dolly, 
if you please.” So they accumulated. She had 
names for them all. I go sometimes and sit in 
that sacred little place, and it seems to me I can 
almost hear the tender voice talking to its pets. 
In yonder corner is the donkey that used to set 
her laughing when it wagged its head; and here, 
all misshapen, the woolly dog she made her al- 
most constant companion. We did not trouble 
her much with theological notions, but her ques- 
tions sometimes set us to thinking more deeply 
than did our good old minister, who was famous 
for discussing knotty questions in the pulpit. 

“Mamma, I should like to see heaven, very 
much,” she said to me one day, bringing her lit- 
tle chair to my side. “Don’t you think God 
might let very little girls peep in?” 

I told her that nobody gould get there without 
crossing the river of death, and tried to make the 
idca pleasant to her. 

“Tf they only had a nice bridge!”’ she said, so- 
berly; “but then I shouldn’t mind much, only 
the water would be very cold, wouldn’t it?” 

Dear angel, [had to stand by her side when 
the swellings of Jordan lapped her little limbs 
till they were cold—colder than the. iciest marble. 

One day she was not well, and I took her on 
my lap. She put her swect little fingers in the 


ribben at my throat,—she had a habit of doing 


that,—and then said,— 

“Sing, mamma; I do love to hear you sing, 
and when I hear the angels sing, I shall think of 
you.” 


Such speeches did not trouble me much, she 


mad them so often. I began to sing, softly,— 


“T’m a pilgrim, I’m a stranger, 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night.” 


long, silken lashes. 


“O, poor pilgrim!” she murmured, with trem- 


bling lip, “how very sorry I am for him! He 
hasn’t any father to give him a house, nor any 
mother tokisshim. He has to take a great cane, 
and a bundle on his shoulder, and go away, 
away off—poor pilgrim. If I could see him I’d 
give him some nice clothes and a good dinner.” 

“But he is on his way to heaven,” I said, and 
then [ recited the poem slowly. She compre- 
hended. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “aint I alittle pilgrim?” 

“Yes, dear; but then I hope you are going to 
stay with mamma a great while.” I shall never 
forget the solemn, yearning look with which she 
said,— 

“Thad rather stay with God,—but I want you 
there, too,”—after a pause. 

My sweet lamb went to the angels, where she 
belonged, very suddenly. We none of us looked 


for it. She was in perfect health, apparently, 
up to within a few hours of herdeath. She knew 
she was going, and bade us all good-by with a 
swect smile. The last words on her lips were,— 
“The angels, mamma!” ALMA. 
———_+o>—_—_———_———_ 
For the Companion. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S CHICKEN 
STORY. 
“Tt is a true story,” my grandfather said—and 
when he said a thing was true, that was enough. 
“Chickens generally have not much fighting- 
blood in them, as every body knows. They quar- 
rel among themselves, sometimes, but they ney- 
er go out of the family with their bad tempers. 
“But this story will show you that they can 
express their hates and dislikes as strongly as 
some men I have heard of. be 
“There was a predatory hawk which used to 
swoop down on a family ef chickens, that were 
pets of a farmer who was a friend of mine. 
Day after day he visited the hen-toop, when he 
could do so in safety; and very often had carried 
away a chicken,’ leaving the mother in a dread- 
ful state of grief. She would set up the most 
agonizing cries, whenever one of the brood was 
seized; and their owner watched long and often 
for the hawk, hoping to kill him. The hawk, 
however, was very careful of his health, and 
kept at a safe distance whenever there was a 
man about. 
“At last the farmer resolved to set a trap for 
the feathered thief,—a thin net, which was 
stretched over the coop in such a way that the 
hawk could not get to the chickens without strik- 
ing it. 
“The man then went about his business, con- 
fident that there would soon be tumult in that 
quarter. 
“He was hardly out of sight, before down shot 
the hawk like an arrow from the sky. His feet 
and neck got entangled in the‘net, from which 
he struggled in vain to free himself. 
“The hens and rooster set up a great noise, 
and the farmer, who was in the barn, husking 
corn, rushed out, unloosed the net, and rolled it 
over the hawk until he could get hold of its 
neck. Po 
“ ‘Aha,’ said the farmit, ‘T’ve got you at last, 
have I, you thief? ’ve taken you! Now per- 
haps you think Iam going to just wring your 
neck, but if you do you’re mistaken. I’m going 
to serve you worse than that.’ 

“The first thing he did was to stick a cork on 
the hawk’s cruel beak. Then he clipped its 
wings and its claws, and threw it down into the 
coop among the chickens. 

“Such a commotion as they set up when they 
beheld their oldenemy! But they soon saw that 
he was shorn of his weapons. 

“The hawk tried again and again to fly away, 
but in vain. - Presently the rooster flew at him 
and struck him a sharp blow on the head. 

“The hawk’s eyes blazed at this. He made 
frantic efforts to defend himself, but without ef- 
fect. The rooster madly returned to the charge. 

“Soon the hens joined in, and at last the chick- 
ens became infected with the spirit of retaliation, 
and began to peck angrily at his legs. 

“The furious fowls continued their attacks un- 
til their enemy lay prostrate and lifeless. 

“No sooner was the execution accomplished, 
than the rooster jumped upon the top of the 
coop, with exultation expressed in every feather, 


strutted about in great state. 


venge on their enemy.” 
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A POLICE DOG. 








credit for being a good retriever. 


and clapping his sides lustily, crowed a long 
crow of victory, while the chickens, down below, 
They had taken 
what is very wrong for men to take, and what 
precious few chickens in this world ever get—re- 


There is a species of dog called the “retriever,” 
| trained to bring back game out of the water, &c. 
Looking down, I saw the tears glittering on her | The one told of below should certainly have 
Dogs are of- 
ten excellent sheriffs, too, but it is rather too 


led the horse back three miles, where he was met 
by Mr. Petit and his man, who had been aroused 
y the furious sounds, and who were following 
in the direction whence they came. Mr. Petit at 
ence recognized the horse and dog, and surmised 
what had happened. The whole four, the horse | 
and dog; returned to Mr. Williams’, whom they | 
found fast asleep, altogether ignorant of what 
had taken place. The next day several persons | 
testified to hearing three distinct shots fired about 
the place where the dog brought the robber to 
bay, and one of the bullets was found about four 
hundred yards from the place where the scuffle 
took place. The dog is about four years old, 
and weighs about forty-five pounds. Mr. Wil- 
liams would not part with him for any money. 
—Nashville Union. 
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“A LITTLE MORE.” 


. “Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 
"Tis not with me exactly so, 
But ‘tis so in the song."’ 
President John Quincy Adams wrote thus in a 
poem called “The Wants of Man.” His idea is 


illustrated by the following incident: 


A very good story is told of old embargo 
times and the war of 1812. Under the impulse 
of the removal of embargo, there was a sudden 
rise in the value of property, and such ademand 
for it that merchandise was sometimes carried off 
from vessels before the owners arrived at their 
place of business; and the~parties taking it, 
came in afterward to say that they were at the 
— mercy and must pay what they chose 
to ask. 
A brig was lying at Boston harbor which had 
come up from Plymouth just before the embargo 
was laid, fit for sea. The Plymouth owner 
thought it was a good time to sell the brig, and 
sent his son up for the purpose, telling him to 
demand eight thousand dollars for her and not 
to take less than six thousand dollars. 
John went to Boston, found how things stood, 
sold the brig in a moment, as it were, aud hur- 
ried home, elated with his bargain. As he neared 
the house, he saw the old man marching up and 
down the piazza, and presently he hastened out 
to meet his son, and hear the result of the sale, 
‘Have you sold the brig, John?” 
“Yes, father.” 
“For how much?” 
“Ten thousand dollars.” 
“Ten thousand dollays!” cried the old man, 
with staring eyes, at hearing a price more than 
double what the vessel cost; “I'll bet you have 
sold her to some swindler who don’t care what 
the price is, and never means to pay his notes.” 
“Notes, did you say, father? Why, there are 
no notes in the case. I got the money and put 
itin the bank. Draw, and you will get it.” 
The old gentleman’s excitement was suddenly 
cooled, and as the ruling passion rose in its place, 
he said,— 

“IT say, John, couldn’t you have got a little 
more?” 





SETTING THE TABLE SKILFULLY. 
“There is a science about setting the table that 
is too often neglected in country homes,” says a 
lady writer, and she might have said city homes, 
too. Table cleanliness and order are highly im- 
portant among the little things which go tocom- 
plete domestic happiness. 


“Susy, run and get the salt-dish,” said mother, as 
the family began the morning meal, ‘‘and bring me 
another cup and two saucers.’ 
“T haven't any fork,’’ said Tom, “guess I'll eat with 
my fingers.” 
“No, indeed,” said mother, “go right away and get 
yourself a fork.” 
“1 do wish we could always have a pitcher of cool 
water on the table,” said father, ‘whatever else we 
don’t have.” 
“Kate, get some water for your father, and do try 
to always remember that; Iam sure I have told you 
often enough.” . 
The three children were at last in their piaces again, 
and something like quiet was restored. 
“I do hope we can get on now without having any 
one get up again until the meal is over,’’ said father, 
“it makes so much fusion and di fort. ose 
business is it to set the table?” 
“Kate’s,’’ said little Susy. 
“Well, Kate, if you will set it fora week without 
having one thing missing when we sit down, I will 
get you a new dress.” 
Kate was pleased with the proposal, and determined 
to excrt herself to the utmost. She made the simple 
matter of setting the table a study, and the increasing 
order and comfort of the — meals would have 
been a good reward, without the new dress, which 
she at last succeeded in earning. 


Some housewives seem to have a peculiar fac- 
ulty for jumbling together a meal of victuals so 
as to make it unpalatable under any circum- 
stances. Such carelessness and bad taste don’t 
make board any cheaper, and they certainly do 














AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM, 
A farmer had a small piece of land, about thig 


shape, 


a which a neighbor told him only 
needed 


draining to become productiyg, 


So he dug a drain, something after this manner: 
Pretty soon the water began to fing 


a 


its way to the drain, trickling out 


here and there in little streams, 


gradually drying off the 

land, till one day when tho . F, 
there f 
thrifty green 

leaves unfolding where i. 


farmer went out, 


were some 


never could make any thing 





grow before. “Well,” said 
he, “’me——" Now, what 
did he say? 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





My whole of 9 letters is famous both in England 
and America, ° 

My 7, 6, 8 is obscure. 

My 1, 2, 8, 9 is a prison. 

My 5, 6, 4 is part of the human frame, 


4, 

DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
1. A favored inmate of many families. 
2. The people’s wisdom, in the people’s words, 
8. A celebrated modern tragedicnre. , ' 
4. The first step you take towards discovering this. 
6. Which you must be, if you do so—i. ¢. discover 
this. ° 
The initials give a city; the finals a river upon 
which the city is situated. 


° 5. 


My /irst is insane. 

My second is an article. 
My third is a fluid. 

My fourih is a vehicle, 

My whole is an island, 


6. 
WORD SQUARB. 
1. A Roman orator, 
2. A continent. 
8. Color. 
4, A kind of grain. 


Wy, 


——— 





A COOL RETREAT, 


Conundrums. 








much to expect of one animal that he should 
capture a horse and a rogue at once. 


A few nights ago, Mr. Williams, who resides 
about four miles from Spfingfield, let a neigh- 
bor, Mr. Petit, have the use of his dog to assist 
and protect him from chicken thieves. About 
twelve o’clock on the same night a burglar en- 
tered the stable of Mr. Williams and stole there- 
from a young bay mare, with a saddle and bri- 
die, and was riding along the road near Petit’s 
house, when the dog commenced barking, and 
breaking his chain, bounded over the fence and 
dashed after the horseman at full speed. The 
chase continued for four miles, when the horse 
stumbled and fell. The dog rushed up and im- 
mediately attacked, it is supposed, the daring 
thief, who fired three shots at the animal, but 
missed him, as no marks were found. Whether 
the dog closed in with the thief, or whether the 
thief took to his heels across the country, has 
not been definitely ascertained; but the do 


make home less attractive. 
in this branch of home education. 


Girls, study up well 
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a farm dog: 


of Jack’s admiration. 
lickin, 





caught hold of the bridle lines in his mouth, anc 


arch, 


PUSS AND JACK. 
This singular story is told of a family cat and 


Puss recently became the mother of an interestin 
family of kittens. Proud of her charge, she deposite 
them upon the uppermost part of the haymow in the 
barn. As soon as her Jadyship had her charge com- 
fortably provided for, she deseended the steps, made 
her way to the farm-house dog, and by such means of 
communication as exist between the brute creation, 
intimated to Jack that she had something to show to 
him. Returning to the barn, Jack followed. The: 
both went up the steps, and 
puss spread her little family 
and with true motherly pride called for an expression 


ny for a few minutes, placed his paws upon them, and 
them over in the most affectionate manner, 
departed down the steps with,the gravity of a patri- 


<o> 


roceeding to the nest, 
‘ore her companion, 


ack, after viewing the proge- 


When may 2 man be said to be dressed in borrowed 
plumes? When he’s tarred and feathered. 

If the good al! die early, why are the bad Ifke the 
pupil of an eye? Because they dic-late. 

What is the difference between a drummer boy and 
a pound of meat? One weighs a pound, and the other 
pounds away. 

What was the greatest bet ever made? The alpha- 

t 


et. 

When is a poor string like a kind of liquor? When 
it is poor twine (port wine.) 

What is the difference between a schoolmaster and 
a railroad conductor? “One trains the mind and the 
other minds the train. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. “One goose generally follows another.” 

2. Muloch. 

8. Award—Ward—War—Raw. 

4. Sausage—Assuage. 

6. Star. Sat, rat, tar, art, as, at. 

6. Quick-sand. 

7. Indianapolis, Indiana, &¢, ‘ 
8, Cataract. 











THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








NOTHING LOST. 


Nothing is lost; the drop of dew 
That trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 

In summer's thunder shower; . 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day— 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 

They have their power, scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will 

To make them rife with good. 

Like circles on a lake they go, 

Ring within ring, and never stay. 

O, that our deeds were fashioned so 

That they might bless alway! 


—_——-+»—__— 
For the Companion. 

HUNTING FOR HER YOUNGEST. 

Mrs. Bandyke was a blue-stocking. If youdo 
not know what that means, you must-ask your 
big brother who goes to college, or clse look in 
the dictionary. 

Much lcarning this good lady had—of a cer- 
tain kind. History and poetry were at her 
tongue’s end, from Homer and Htrodotus, down 
to Hosea Biglow. On all the nice ‘points of 
modern literature, she was authority; but take 
her into the Kitchen, or on plain out-door mat- 
ters, and she was as ignorant as a newly ar- 
rived Biddy O’F lynn. 

Ifer husband was a very profound professor, 
who spent most of his timein his library. I pre- 
sume her terrible learning never troubled him, 
much less her absurd experiments in the gar- 
den. Though iznorant as a child about gar- 
dening, she liked to fuss among flowers, and 
potter over greens, 

A friend gave her some choice fuchsias, cau- 
tioning her to be very tender of them. She kept 
them covered up night and day with flower-pots, 
and wondered why they died. Tom Bartlett, the 

"man who did the professor’s choring and small 
jobbing, never got over her exploit with the 
beans. Going out one morning, with her pen 
over her car, she was stopped in her walk by the 
curious sight of two long rows of Limas grow- 
ing with abean on the top of cach sprout. She 
thought surely that Tom must have planted 
them all wrong side up—the blundering fellow. 
Anxious to correct the mistake, she set to work 
and never desisted unttl she had turned every 
stalk in the whole two rows, bean downwards! 

After that Tom Bartlett never lacked for laugh- 
ing-matter, and it continued to be a great mys- 
tery to him, how Mrs. Bandyke could be a wise 
woman and not “know beans.” 

This worthy lady was quite as unfortunate in 
her adventures among animals, as among vege- 
tables. She undertook to raise a brood of chick- 
ens, being fond of pets. Finding that the little 
creatures pined and died, one by one, she ap- 
pealed to a neighbor. 

“What do you feed them on?” said the friend. 

“Feed them! why, I didn’t suppose they want- 
ed any feeding; doesn’t the old hen nurse them? 
Shakespeare speaks of “sucking doves,” and I 
thought all fowls were alike.” 

But with all her weaknesses Mrs. Bandyke had 


herself upstairs in poetic reveries, or the fascinat- 
ing pages of a favorite author—Ally was sure 
to commit some mischief in the china-closet or 
among the furniture; or else, after an interval 
of mysterious silence, “come up missing.” 

One of the many hunts hastily improvised in 
the Bandyke family for the slippery infant, was 
on this wise: > 

The mother was in her room, absorbed by 
some new inspiration of rhyme, when the kitch- 
en-maid knocked at the door, asking,— 

“? Ave ye seen Allie up here jist now?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bandyke. 

“Sure, thin, she’s gone!” 

And, immediately, the whole house was ina 
ferment. 

Away went Mrs. Bandyke in one direction, 
Bridget in another, and the professor was sum- 
moned from the depths of his library, and sent 
in another—all vigorously shouting the invisible 
Ally’s name. 

From the well, the cistern, and the bulk-head, 

the’search soon extended through the garden, 
and exhausted all the enclosed territory about 
the house and stable. Allin vain. No nook be- 
trayed the roguish presence of Miss Bo-pcep; 
no path showed the tiny foot-mark of her wan- 
derings. 
Prof. Bandyke sallied forth into the street, 
led by Mrs. Bandyke, to scour the waysides and 
inquire of the neighbors. Nobody had seen the 
lost child, but every body soon knew that her 
mother was looking for her. 

The alarm in the village soon became general. 
“*Allee-ee, Allee-ce!” sounding in all the keys 
of terrified anxicty, rung poor Mrs. Bandyke’s 
progress from her house all the way up the street, 
and then down again. All in vain. No Ally 
answered. At length, Clarence, the oldest son, 
was sent to get the village bell rung. The old 
church belfry sent out its alarm, startling the 
quiet village, and carrying wonder to the more 
distant farm-houses. The boys, coming in scores 
from school, set up a cry of fire. A few loafers 
round the store and blacksmith’s shop, echoed 
it. The hay-makers, just leaving their work, 
caught it up and sent it on. Nobody could sce 
any smoke, and gradually the excited popula- 
tion found out the truth of the matter. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bandyke, whose nervous in- 
quiries and whose shrill ‘“Allee-ce!” had been 
for the moment drowned in the greater noise, 
had returned to her own door-yard gate, pant- 
ing and hopeless. Scarcely had she opened it, 
when Bridget, who had conceived the bright idea 
of exploring the house more thoroughly, bolted 
out of the door to meet her, exclaiming,— 

“O, ma’am, I’ve found her! Sure, and she was 
here all the time!” 

All doubt, being set at rest by the appearance 
of the little truant herself trotting at Bridget’s 
heels, the neighbors withdrew, and went, laugh- 
ing, to their dinners. 

And after all this hunt, where do you suppose 
Mrs. Bandyke’s youngest was discovered? Be- 
hind the sofa in the parlor. Sly mouse that 





in the Island of Jamaica, it has received the 
name of Jamaica pepper. 

The tree which produces it is about thirty feet 
high, with a straight trnnk, smooth, gray bark, 
evergreen foliage, and small, fragrant flowers. 
The fruit is a round berry, smooth, shining, and 
of a purple or black color. It is gathered when 
it has attained its full size, but not its maturity. 
When dried in the sun it shrivels, and makes the 
outside appear rough and unequal. 

Allspice is brought in bags and casks from 
the West Indies. It is ground up and used ina 
great many culinary preparations. Put up in 
small boxes -for family use, it is a very conven- 
ient and cheap spice, bnt in this form it is often 
adulterated. The best way is to buy it whole 
and grind for yourself. 
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EFFECT OF IMAGINATION. 
The following shows how easily aman may 
be deceived by his imagination: 





“I was several years ago,” said a gentleman, 
“making a pedestrian tour with a friend in the 
north of England. One day We had overrated 
our walking powers, and at ten o’clock at night 
found ourselves still several miles from the vil- 
lage of our destination. It was very dark and 
lonely, so that, descrying a wayside inn, we re- 
solved upon stopping till morning. Not a light 
was visible, and it required many and heavy 
blows upon the door to bring up the landlord, 
who in no good temper informed us that the inn 
was full, there being a fair in a neighboring 
towu, and that he could not receive us. 

“My companion, who had seen some foreign 
service in the army, and never needed telling 
what was necessary to do, had already slipped 
into the house, and quietly saying he would not 
go out, advised me tocomein also. The land- 
lord, finding himself outflanked, begged us not 
to disturb his "guests, and finally remembered 
that the garret was unoccupied, and said we 
might go there. 

“We gladly accepted, and followed him, in the- 
dark, up the stairs to a ladder which led up to 
the garret, where, in Egyptian darkness, our 
weary instincts soon discovered the bed, and 
without taking off our clothes, we were asleep in 
a few minutes. It could not have been more 
than two hours when I was awakened by the 
groans of my companion, who in response to my 
anxious inquiries, could only fecbly gasp,— 

“ ‘Air; give me air, og I suffocate! 

“T leaped from tiga, and groping about in 
the dark, at last fou the glass panes, but was 
unable to raise them or open them in any way. 

“ ‘Quick,’ exclaimed my companion, ‘give me 
air, or I shall die!’ and, seeing no other way, I 
caught off one of my boots and crashed it through 
the window. With a sigh of relief my compan- 
ion thanked me, and now, breathing easily, we 
both fell asleep again. 

“Loud knocking at the door of our garret 
aroused us, where it seemed we had been sleep- 
ing but a few hours, and in answer to my in- 


iry,— 

“ ¢What’s the matter?’ the landlord answered, 

“*Are you never going to come down? ’Tis 
two o’clock in the afternoon.’ 

“‘Tmpossible! said my friend. 
light yet.’ 

“‘Not in the garret, I know,’ he answered; 
‘and never was, and never will be, for there is no 
window there.’ 

“Tt was true. The glass I had broken in the 
night with my boot was the face or door of an 


‘It is not day- 





any money in the bank, you had better at once 
draw it out, and so satisfy yourself; our cashier 
will instantly pay you;” and the banker rose~ 
as a hint for the stranger to withdraw. 

“Far from it, sir; Ihave not one sixpence in 
your hands.” 

“Then, may I ask, what is your business here ?” 
“T wish to know if a small sum would aid you 
at this moment?” 

“Why do you ask the question ?” 

“Because if it would I should gladly pay in a 
small deposit.” 

The money dealer stared. 

“You seem surprised; you don’t know my per- 
son or my motive. [Tllat onceexplain. Doyou 
recollect some twenty years ago, when you re- 
sided in Essex ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not forgot- 
ten the turnpike gate through which you passed 
daily. My father kept that gate, and was often 
honored by a few minutes chat with you. One 
Christmas morning my _ father was sick, and I 
attended the toll-bar. On that day you passed 
through, and I opened the gate for you. Doyou 
recollect, sir?” F 
“Not I, my friend?” 

“No, sir; few such men remember kind deeds, 
but those who are benefitted by them seldom for- 
get them. Iam, perhaps, prolix; listen, how- 
ever, Only a few moments, and I have done.” 
The banker, who began to feel interested, at 
once assented. 

“Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open the 
gate for you, and as I considered myself in du- 
ty bound, I wished you a happy Christmas. 
‘Thank you, my lad,’ you replied, ‘thank you, 
and the same to you; here is a trifle to make'it 
so,’ and you threw me a seven shilling piece. ‘It 
was the first money I ever possessed; and never 
shall I forget my joy on receiving it, or your kind 
smile on bestowing it. I long treasured it, and 
as I grew up added a little to it, till Iwas able 
to rent a toll myself. You left that part of the 
country, and I lost sight of you. Yearly, how- 
ever, [have been gettingon; yourpresent brought 
good fortune with it; Lam now comparatively 
rich, and to you I consider I owe it all. So, this 
morning, hearing accidentally that there was a 
run on your bank, I collected all my capital, and 
have brought it to lodge with you, in case it can 
be of any use. Here it is, sir—here it is;” and 
he handed a bundle of bank notes to the agitated 
Thompson. 

“In a few days Pll call again,” and snatching 
up his hat, the stranger, throwing down his card, 
walked out of the room. 


ro 


MONUMENT TO SELKIRK. 
Those who have read and enjoyed “Robinson 
Crusoe,”—and who has not ?—will be pleased to 
know that a monument is to be erected to the 
memory of the man whose solitary life on the 
island of Juan Ferdandez suggested to De Foe 
his attractive story. 

A letter from the west coast of South America 
mentions that Cem. Powell and the officers on 
board the British war-ship Topaze are to erect 
on the island of Juan Fernandez a tablet to the 
memory of Alexander Selkirk. The tablet is to 
be placed near a break in the high mountain 
ridge which rises from the bay at the northern 
part of the island. It is said that to that high 
pass Selkirk used daily to climb, in the hope of 
seeing some friendly sail that might convey him 
from his dread solitude. The tablet will be of 
iron, and the inscription runs as follows: 

“In memory of Alexander Selkirk, mariner, a na- 
tive of Large, in the county of Fife, Scotland, who 
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She took time to feel alittle mortified at this} mastered your English A B C. was — likely to insure the ruin he sought Jenny rapturously clap her hands in eestasy,, and piece wa: 
iece of ignorance, ¢ -xcuse arsclf by + In . . - to avoid. quickly, as though she were ore a severely critics nae 
= e of ignorance, and excused herself by say-| In short, learn to be useful before you try tobe} “Rut to return. The wealthy citizen sat gloom-| audience in Castle Garden, delivered some ‘Tyrolean hung on 
ing that “she never could learn the points of | ornamental, and you'll very likely be both, and ily watching the outpouring of his gold, and | mountain strains that set the echoes flying, a genet Busily, 
. ase. j , . ° : r r A ~ | j » birdie - i S rilled, ¢ . 
compass, in that town.’ save yourself from being laughed at all your life | with a grim smile listened to the clamorous de- | pocdig pgm Ba Fg veh aw oe that the cloth 
Little Alice was Mrs. Bandyke’s youngest | for a wiseacre. — on his oes —_ — a a the pretty woodland warbler decidedly out-carolled small bra 
aughter mtretialiie. anitant alee een ectly easy and secure as to the ultimate strength | the great Swedish Nightingale. hs 
d pughte r. An uncontrollable midget she was, ————~<+o——__—— of his resources, yet he could not repress a feel- eg e Nig g Duckie 
us ever kept a homespun matron busy. Guess, For the Companion ing of bitterness as he saw constituent after con- a a i. icc aaa but gran 
then, what awalking perplexity she must have ; ; stituent rush in, and those whom he fondly im- WHAT IS GREATNESS? Nuts, and 
ce TQM rT y oF ine » his pares rots s sagerly assist- 2 , 
been to her mother. PIMENTO, ALLSPICE, OR JAMAICA = * - a Se a An old lady once said that her idea of a great man and alll m 
Books were not to be thought of when Ally PEPPER. i, Rea ticcerthaty thes. andl apap was “a man who was keerful of his clothes, didn’t While th 
was about. The las . aaa te ae: ; Presently the door opened, and a stranger was | q;ink spirits, kin read the Bible without spelling the ‘ 
as about. K last novel must lic unread, and These names are all given to the same article, | ushered in, who, after gazing a moment at the | words, and kin eat acold dinner ona wash day, to coaxed te 
the last magazine uncut, till she went to bed. | and some who use it know it by one and some by | bewildered banker, coolly drew a chair, and ab- | save the women folks the trouble of cooking.” damma.’ 
If the lawless five-year-old found her way to] another. ° pe yl sir, for asking a strange Not a bad standard to judge by, when you put But all 
a eau ever, they by no means lay unused! In this country it generally goes by the second, question; but I am a plain man, and like to come | it in different words. In the last particular, es- the white 
AS many picces were sure to be made of them, as | or Allspice, because it is thought to resemble in | straight to the point.’ : pecially-—the grace to put up with small incon- tl a lon 
there were figures in the carpet. taste and odor, a mixture of cloves, nutmegs| ‘Well, sir? yee wey pose the other. | yeniences—there is real greatness. As for the 1 see hi 
Wo to Mrs. Bandyke, if, presumptuous of the | and cinnamon. It is the unripe berry of a tree ne a mr? ou Aave arun on your) others, economy, temperance and education, they Wooden x 
little run-about’s welfare, she dared entrust her, | which grows in Central and South America, and “Really, sir, I must decline replying to your will help make a great man of a boy, if he will She pi 
for an hour, to the care of a domestic, and lose | the West Iudies. Being particularly abundant! very extraordinary query. If, however, you one use them. m, 
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THE YOUTHS’. COMPANION. 

















THE SIX KITTENS. 


Six dear little frolicsome kittens—O my! 

Was ever a mother so happy as 1? 

All perfect in feature and supple in joint; 

Six nice little tails whittled off to a point; 

six pairs of blue eyes staring wildly around; 

No end of white paws dancing over the ground. 


It’s “Mamma, do give me some dinner, I pray,” 

And “Mamma, just whisk your old tail now, for play ;’’ 

edie and “me-ow,” and “purr-r-r,” and all 
that— 

It’s a nip of the ear, and a hug and a pat; 

Aspring and a clutch, a grand kitten melee, 

Then one head bobbing up—psh! scat! scamper away. 


Now, pray you, be quiet, you mischievous elves! 

La! the pantry door’s open—they’re helping them- 
selves— 

See! Topsy is whisking the cream-pot about— 

She's got her head in, but she can’t get it out! 

And Suuff has been snufling the mustard—me-ew! 

And Snarley is in a delectable stew. 


Ho! Bridget is coming—where, where shall we fly? 

She’s waving the poker—there’s wrath in her eye— 

Up, quick, to the haymow—dear! dear! what a fright! 

One, two, three—where are you? four, five, six—all 

right. 

Now never again risk your lives for such pelf; 

The risk and the goodies—I’ll take them myself. 
Little Corporal. 


42> 
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For the Companion 


DUCKIE DARGING’S RAMBLE. 














“Good-by, mother, it’s school time,’ said Al- 
ice, lifting up her face for a kiss; and mother set 
down her flat-iron for a minute, to tie the strings 
of the little shaker bonnet, and smooth back the 
brown hair under it. 

“Good-by, Duckie Darling,”—stooping to hug 
4 white-headed baby who was playing with 
clothes-pins on the floor. “By,” echoed the ba- 
by, without stopping. his absorbing business. 

“O, Duckie, won’t it be nice when you are big 
trough to go to school with me?” 

“Do tool,” solemnly echoed the baby, again. 

“O, mother,” said Alice, running back, “you 
don’t know how beautiful my garden is this 
morning! my white fuchsia is open, and there 
Will be a rose big enough to pick this afternoon. 
Mayn’t I carry some flowers to grandma, then?” 

“Yes, dear, I guess so; but run to school, now, 
or you will be late.” 

Away ran Alice, singing merrily and leaving 
the garden gate swinging behind her—and mer- 
tly flew Mrs. Lee’s hot flat-irons, till piece after 
Piece was taken from the heaped-up basket and 
hung on the frame before the fire. 

Busily, meanwhile, played Duckie Darling with 
the clothes-pins—two ideas buzzing away in his 
small brain—Ally’s flowers and grandma. 

Duckie didn’t care so much for the flowers, 
but grandma was only another name for dough- 
tuts, and candy, and little pies, and gingerbread, 
ind all manner of delightful things. So all the 
While those two-legged clothes-pins were being 
taxed to Stand up, Duckie was thinking about 

a. 

But all ideas presently got very foggy inside 
the white head, and the blue eyes grew narrow, 
flla loud gape made mother turn justin time 
© see him nodding very emphatically to the 
¥ooden men on the floor. 

She Picked him up then, carried him into the 

com, and putting him on the bed with akiss, 
Went back to her ironing. 

But Duckie had spoiled his nap already, or 
_ that big-headed fly on the window talked too 
‘ ud, for he couldn’t go to sleep, though he shut 
‘his eyes as tight as any thing; so he sat up 
® the bed and pulled off one of his shocs and 


ngs to see how those five white toes were 
Stingon, . 













































Tired of playing with them, he by-and-by 
slipped from the bed, trotted out into the parlor, 
aud mounting on a chair, played for awhile with 
the forbidden delights of mother’s whatnot. 

The front door stood open, and out went Mas- 
ter Duckie into the sunshine, padding along with 
the one bare foot over the cool grass. Now and 
then it trod on something that hurt it; but the 
haughty little hero wouldn’t cry ont, because a 
cry would bring’ mother and a return to the dark 
bed-room. 

The brown beehives stood out here under the 
apple tree, and fearless Duckie marched straight 
up and tried to catch the striped, yellow flies that 
were making such a humming. 

Well for that fat, dimpled hand of yours, Duekie 
Darling, that you couldn’t do it—and well for 
you, too, that the good honey-bees knew you 
were only a runaway baby who didn’t mean them 
any harm. 

But worse than beehives, here was the old well, 
with its long pole nicely balagcing the “iron- 
bound buckety” and by an evil chance somebody 
had left a stool close beside it! + 

Up clambered Duckie, and peered down, down 
into the dark place, till away at the bottom he 
could sce a picee of blue sky and a merry little 
face looking up at him. 

O, mother! stop ironing that little nightgown 
of Duckie’s and come to his help, or he may be 
going toa long night’s sleep from which there 
will be no waking, no sweet good-morning kiss. 

But mother, all unconscious, ironed on, while 
Duckie threw kisses to the bright little face in 
the water—leaning over till he almost lost his 
balance; then he pulled off the one remaining 
red shoe and dropped it down into the well, 
threw a “by-by kiss,”’ and marched off. 

Ilere were those striped flies again, buzzing 
and humming over <Ally’s flower garden. Ah, 
that brought back the two ideas that had been 
tucked away in a corner of his baby brain. 

“Pitty fowers! do see damma. Duckie do see 
damma!” and Ally’s carefully tended pets were 
picked off without mercy. 

The beautiful pink rose was pulled so hard 
that the whole bush came with it; the white 
fuchsia followed it, and marigolds and yellow 
lilies, columbines and pansies were squeezed in 
gay confusion into the little white pinafore; then 
with an idea that all roads led to damma’s, he 
trotted off toward the barn. 

Here a new source of pleasure turned up, for 
with a grunt, the white pig put his nose over the 
top of the pen and looked out of his narrow eyes 
at Duckie. A!ly’s white fuchsia was selected and 
presented to him, but he tossed up his nose very 
high at it, aud grunted out in pig language that 
sour milk would be more acceptable. 

But the warm summer wind and the omitted 
nap began to make Duckie sleepy. He sat down 
on the ground, nodded awhile to his apron full 
of flowers, and was fast asleep. 

School was done, and with her face red from 
running, Alice burst into the kitchen. 

“Ts Duckie asleep, mother?” 

“Yes, dear, he is having a nice long nap—you 
may look into the bed-room and see if he is 
awake.” 

What arunning and calling there was when 
no Duckie was to be found. 

“Duckie! Duckie Darling!” called Alice; but 
there was no answer. 

They hunted through the house and garden. 
“O, mother,” said Alice, almost crying, “my 
dear, beautiful flowers are all gone! O, whata 
naughty boy he would be if the dear darling 
wasn’t lost!” 

There was a sudden fear at Mrs. Lee’s heart as 
she caught sight of the stool beside the well. 
She ran to it with a white face, and there, float- 
ing on the water, was Duckic’s little red shoe! 

“My baby!’ was all her white lips could say 
to her husband as he came up just then from the 
mowing lot; and even his sunburnt face grew 
paler as he ran for the long ladder, though he 
said, cheerfully, to his wife, “I don’t think he is 
there, little mother.” 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble! Gobble, gobble, gob- 
ble!” 

The old turkey, in walking about his estate, 
had spied behind the barn a little red frock that 
excited his anger very much. ; 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” and Duckie, roused 
by the noise, and seeing this bristling monster 
bearing down upon him, gave a loud yell. 

Never was sweeter music than that yell in the 
cars of the anxious circle who were looking 
down into the black water. 

Ilow they petted the runaway! How his moth- 
er covered him with kisses! and Ally said she 
didn’t care a mite for the flowers, while father 
mounted him on his broad shoulder and gave 
him a ride to the house, singing, 

“Highty, tighty, my son John! 


Qne stocking off, and one stocking pn!” 
N, L. z, 


JUBILEE YEAR. 





Watchman and Reflector. 


This great Hight Page Weekly is, with one 
exception, the 


Oldest Religious Family Paper in the World, 
And one of the most widely circulated. 
IT HAS MORE READING MATTER, 
Apart from its advertising, than 
ANY OTHER PAPER OF ITS CLASS, 


And the quality of its reading may be judged of from its 
outlay for Editing, and from 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


Both Home and Foreign, including such names as PETER 
Bayne of London, Dr. DE PRESSENSE of Paris, and other 
foreign correspondents, Drs. HaGur, Stow, SEARS, PARK, 
PHELrs, LAMSON, LINCOLN, 8S. F. Suitu, IDE, TURNBULL, 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STowk, Mrs. H. B. Goopwiy, 
author of “Madge Sherbrook,”? Dr. HOWELL’s FAMILY— 
this last as_a serial the present year in the WATCHMAN: 
Mrs. JANE DUNBAR CHAPLIN, who commences a serial 
this month of December, entitled “GEMS OF THE 
BOG," astory of Scorcu-Inisu Lire, full of readable, 
truthful incident, &€., &e. 









Other Special Contributors and other 
Special Features to be Announced. 


PLEASE MARK THE FOLLOWING POINTS. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS PAGES fur- 
nish reading unexceptionable, high-toned and attractive 
for the family circle; thus supplying what has long been 
needed—a Family Paper, popular in its character, yet of 
the highest order of merit. 


A WEEKLY LETTER FROM NEW YORK, by one 
of the raciest and most thoroughly intelligent of all our 
newspaper correspondents; also, weekly correspondence 
from the West and all parts of the land. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT is very full and 
practical, adapted to the every day wants of the Farmer. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE MARKETS AND 
PRICES CURRENT is made up with the most diligent 
care, and at a great expense for accurate information. Its 
STATEMENTS CAN BE IMPLICITLY RELIED UPON. Country 
Merchants, Produce Dealers sand Farmt 
ers, Will find that for business purposes, this departmen- 
alone, for its accuracy and reliableness, will be worth to 
them many times the subscription price of the paper. 

In A Worp—the Watchman and Reflector is believed to 
be, without exception, the most complete Religious and 
Family Journal in the United States. No Religious Fam- 
ily, no Farmer, no Country Merchant, no Literary Man 
should be without it. 
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TERMS—$3 00 a year in advance—i0 cents additional by 
Seiaece $1 50 for six months, in advance; $1 00 for four 
months. 


For $5 00, any erson sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw SUBSCRIBER, can have two copies one 
year, by mail. 


0ay"_The WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR enters, in 1869, 
on its FIrty-First or JUBILEE YEAR, with an enlarge- 
ment every way of the enterprise that has marked its la- 
ter history; and now invites the co-operation, in its im- 
— work, of its many readers and friends. SAMPLE 
SOPIES SENT FREE. Address 


JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & CO., 
151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUMINATED PAPER FOR CHILDREN. 


The Child at Home, 
IN COLORS, 
Is the only paper of the kind in the country. 


It is printed in several brilliant colors, and when bound 
in a volume it makes a beautiful PictuRE ALBUM. We 
endeavor to make it the best periodical in the country for 
children, and believe it unsurpassed either in beauty of 
design or adaptation to the spiritual wants of the young. 
Each number is embellished by at least four original en- 
gravings. Itis given by many Sabbath School Superin- 
tendents and Teachers as a reward for punctual attend- 
ance. 

Price, only Fifty cents a year; ten copies to one ad- 
dress, Four Dollars. 

Any person subscribing for 12 copies, with $6, may re- 
ceive the SABBATH AT HOME for 1869, Free. 

Boys anD Gin_s! be sure and subscribe. 

Published by the American Tract Society. Address, 


CHILD AT HOME, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PIANIST’S MATINEE 


Contains National Airs of 30 countries, Opera Melodies, 
Sonatas, Songs without Words, Four-handed Pieces, 
Polkas, Redowas, Marches, Quicksteps, Easy Pieces 
Fingered for Beginners, 100 henge | and Contra Dances, 50 
Waltzes, 26 sets of Quadrilles, (including Lancers, Cale- 
donian, Prince Imperial, the German, Grand Duchesse, 
Belle Hellene, &c.,) with calls. Over 30) pieces of popular 
music, containing the latest compositions of Strauss, 
Gungl, Parlow, C. Faust, &c., being a Musical Library in 
itsclf. Price, boards, morocco backs, $3; cloth sides, 
Turkey morocco backs and corners, $4; same, full gilt, $5. 
A first-class musical present. Scnt by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price. 
1—4w ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 
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"GILMAN'S PULMONARY TROCHES. 


Especially recommended for clearing the throat and re- 
lieving hoarseness. Much valued by Singers and Speak- 
ers. At once the best and cheapest. Sold every where by 
Druggists. Only 25 cents per box. May be hadin any 
quantity of 

l—4w 





GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 





WANTED-AGENTS. ., 


> 

5 to $200 per month, every where, male and female. 

a pieee the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, felt. tuck, quilt, cord, bind. braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sewa stronger, more beautiful, 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $15 to 4 er _——— pale my opm way 
commission from whic ice that amount can be made. 
Address, pee & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BOS- 

ON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 41—l2w 


PRANG'S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 








BIOGRAPHICAL 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
FOR 1869. 
J.T. TrowsrivGe and Lvey Lancom, Editors. 





The Conductors of “Our Youna Fou intend to 
preserve the high literary character of the Magazine, and 
at the sametime to give it a more comprehensive and 
practical cast than heretofore. They feel contident that 
the arrangements they have made for the coming year, 
Will answer all reasonable demands of parents for a Mag- 
azine at once entertaining and useful. 

The following are some of the principal features of 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869: 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By '. B. Avpnicn. 
One of the brightest and most entertaining stories ever 
written for youthful readers. 
GARDENING FOR GIRLS. By 
Hundred Dollars a Year." 
HOW 70 DO 17. By Evwarp Evenerr WAKA se- 
ries of articles for young folks,—sugggsting How te 
Talk; Howto Read; How to Write; Tiow to Travel; 
How to Act in Society; and How to Work. 
THE WORLD WE LIVE ON. 
ticles, by Mrs. Prof. AG 
ands, Coal Deposits, Ea 





the Author of “Six 





A valuable series of ar- 

ASSIZ, telling about Coral Isl- 

hquakes, &¢c. 

OGE SKETCHES OF THE GREAT 

NAVIGATORS, VOYAGERS AND DISCOVERERS. 

By JAMES PARTON. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. Articles of great interest and 

value. By J. H. A. Bone. 

@LASS-MAKING, COAL-MINING, SIJP-BUILDING, 
WATCH-MAKING, and other attractive branches of 












Industry. By J. T. Trowprip¢ 
NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. Yy the author of 
“The Seven Little Sisters,’ also by W. F. G. SHANKS 


and CHARLES J. FOSTER. 

DECLAMATIONS. Ry Rev. Erwan KELLoaa. 
DIALOGUES. By Eves SArGent. 
NUMEROUS FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
best Artists. 

REGULAR OR OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS from 
Mrs. STowk, Mrs. Draz, Miss Mulock, Mrs. WHITNEY, 
Mrs. AUSTIN, Miss PHELPS, “Sormie May,’ Mrs. 
WELLS, Mrs. THAXTER, “AUNT FANNY,"’ Mrs. WEEKS, 
Miss PREscOTT, and other popular writers. 


Ga TERMS: $2 00 a year, in advance; 3 copies, $5 00; 
5 copies, $800; 10 copics, $1500. ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
and Our YOUNG FOo.Lks together, $5 00. 

*,* A copy of “OuR YounG Fouks"™ for 1869 will be 
sent gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club for it. Specimen Copy, 
Premium List, Circulars, &c., sent free on application. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston, 
1—lw Successors to TickNonr & FIELDS. 


Hyde Park. 
The careful system of restrictions applied to the laying 
out and improvement of the lands, and to the erection of 
buildings, together with its healthful and beautiful loca 
tion and rapid growth, are fast investing HypE Park with 
azare combination of the advantages of city and country 





By the 








e. 
The large number of enterprising builders, with every 
facility for dispatch and economy in building, together 
with a liberal co-operation on the part of the Real Estate 
and Building Company, is developing the town with a 
Soe equalled by no other in New England. 
fhe great variety and number of dwellings constantly 

being constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal to 
the varied wants and tastes of the communijy, the peices 
varying, in different docations, from $2,000 to $15,000. 
Easy terms of payment can be had when desired. 
Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can se- 
lect sites of most any dimension from the many delightful 
locations within the limits of the Company’s lands. 
The town is intersected by two main lines of Railroad— 
the Boston and Providence, and Boston Hartford and 
Erie. small fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry 
the passenger from his store in the city to a pleasant place 
for his residence. 
Hillside and plain, forest and interval vary the surface; 
native trees have survived the woodman's axe, to bless 
with their grateful shade. The Neponsct flows through 
the town, delighting the eye and furnishing facilities tor 
pleasure, irrigation and the mechanic arts. 
It would be difficult in New England to finda view to 
surpass the one which may be had from the eminence of 
Hyde Park Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor 
of Boston, then traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the 
horizon to the south-east, then follows the line of the Ne- 
ponset as it glimmers in the meadows to the west. 
Every person in quest of asuburban residence in the 
vicinity of Boston, should devote at least one day toa 
ramble over Hyde Park. The wonderful growth and the 
extensive scale npon which improvement is going for- 
ward, cannot fail to inspire the visitor with the conviction 
that this is fast growing into onc of the most delightful, 
thrifty and prosperous cities in the State. 
‘The agent or assistants will go with visitors who wish to 
examine houses or lands at most any hour of the day. 

(a Hyde Park —_ 5 Arch, corner Summer St., 


Boston. . P. BLAKE, General Agent. 
_l—3w 





The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections ,ene- 
rally. It isa remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleus- 
ant to the taste, yct safe, sure and effective in its action. 














An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of {lumors,—Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Salt Rheam, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, LDoils, Car- 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System; Dys- 
pepsia, and those diseases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 
of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston. 3 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Doitles. 
36—25w 





A CLERGYMAN, writing to a friend says: “My 
voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis” 
covered the ‘fountain of health’ on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Three bottles of the Peruvian Syrup have rescued 
me from the fangs of the flend Dyspepsia."’ Dyspeptics 
should drink from this fountain. l—lw 
THERE IS NO EXCUSE for those who drag their 
weary and disordered bodies into our company, W hena 
few doses of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA would cleanse 
their murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard for 
your neighbors, if not for yourselves. 1—2w 


Hang Up Your Stockings! 


And tell your parents or friends to send 
RIOUS Gaui called SPELLING NAMES! 



















For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues 
mailed FREE, by L. P G & CO.,Boston. 35—25w 


day present. Scnt postpaid by mail any W; 
by F . PARSONS, Enfield, Conn. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. ? 
Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advagce. 


during the year 






New subscriptions can commence at any time 


| barons, or the story may have been a fiction, 
| suggested by an event which actually occurred 
lin Italy, and which has been made familiar to 
the world by the pen of the poet Rogers. 
Ginevra, a daughter of the illustrious house of 
‘he Orsini—a house that for centuries overawed 
italy, and exerted a marked influence on her des- 
tiny and the destiny of the neighboring nations 





beauty. Rogers, who saw her picture in an an- 
cient palace of the Orsini, says: 
“She sits inclining forward, as to speak, 
fer lip half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said, ‘Beware !’ her vest of gold, 
liroidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 
“But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody!” 
Francesco Doria, an only son of a noble fami- 
ly, won her affections in her childhood, and at 
the ave of fifteen she gave him her heart and her 


joined the army, and fought till the end. 






























DiseouTINUANCES. —‘The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriker wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tho courts have decided ihat all subscribers 
to nev/spapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
bo discontinued. } 

Always give the name of the Post-Cffice to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
JERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
lass. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD SeOnes. 

THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 

You may have heard of an old song entitled 
“The Mistictoe Bough.” It was once a favorite, 
and its strains still linger. It is a fine old bal- 
lad, though mournfully pleasing, bringing to 
he customs and the romance ef long de- 
parted years, 

It runs as follows: 





mind t 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 


The holly branch shene on the old oak wall, 
And th % i 


» buron’s retainers were blithe and gay, 
lay : 






pride, 
auiiful child, young Lovell's bride, 
While she, with her bright eyes, seemed to be 
The star of that goodly company. 

O, the mistletoe bough! 

O, the mistletoe bough! 


“I'm weary of dancing now," she cried 
nent —l'i hide, MN hide, 














An ure thou art first to trace 
The clue to my seeret lurking place." 
Away sher Uher friends began 
Each tower uch and each nook to scan; 
And young Lovell eried, “O where dost thou hide ? 
I'm lonely without thee, my own dear bride.” 
O, the mistletoe bough { 


O, the mistictoe bough! 


They sought her that night, and they sought her next day, 
\nd they sought her in vain when a weck passed away, 
tn the hishest, the lowest, the lonclicest spot 
Youn; Lovell sought wildly, but found her not, 

) by; and their grief at last 


And years flew 
Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; 
And when Lovell app “d the children cried, 
“See, the old man weeps for his fairy bride." 
4), the mistletoe bough! 

O, the inistletoe bough! 


At length an oak chest, that long had lain hid, 
Was found tn the castle—they raised the lid, 
And a skeleton form lay mouldering there, 
In the bridal wreath of the lady fair; 
O, sad was her fate: in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest; 
Tt closed with a spring,—and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a lonely tomb! 

O, the mistletoe bough! 

O, the mistletoe bough! 


The ballad suggests some facts and incidents, 
interesting to the young, and we will give them 
here. 









E The Mistletoe. 

The mistletoe is one of the most famous of 
parasitical plants. It is an evergreen of many 
species, of which the English mistletoe is the 
best known. It grows upon oaks and other 
Irees, and its roots become imbedded in the solid 
wood, absorbing the sap of the tree, which grad- 
ually shows signs of decay, and at last dics. 
Thus a dead tree may be covered with green, and 
dotted with flowers and berries. 
This plant is propagated by berry birds, chief 
among which is the misscl thrush. The seeds 
are gluey and adhere to the bill, and are wiped 
off on the branches of other trees, where they 
stick and finally germinate—an arrangement of 
Providence almost as striking as the plumed 
seed with which the wind sows the fields. 
The mistletoe was held sacred by the Druids, 
and was regarded with a superstitious reverence 
in the feudal ages. 
It used to adorn the old halls of the barons, 
and it was gathered with much ceremony on 


hand. 
of magnificence suited to the house of the Orsini. 


the festive occasion. 


in her love for Francesco, and in the bright pros- 
pects of the future, to assume a womanly digni- | 
ty, or to soberly consider the solemnity of the | 
marriage rite. 


ing. 
of spirits, she had hid, in order to compel the 
guests to search. | 


could she be found. 
up; the father and Francesco were frantic, and 


the guests dismayed. 


ing the missing bride. 
ed, fled from the scenes of his misfortune, and 


whom the sunshine of life had forever fled. 


Ginevra was very playful and childish during 
In vain did her nurse chide 
1er and “preach decorum.” She was too happy 





At the wedding feast she was suddenly miss- 
Iler father supposed that, in a gleeful flow 


The hours sped on; she did not return, nor 
The banquct was broken 


Years passed, but nothing was known concern- 
Francesco, broken-heart- 


perished in battle. Orsini lived, but as one from 


“Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Fiung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived—and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers." 
The rest of the story is thus pathetically told 
by Rogers: 
“Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
*Mid the old lumber in the Gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 't was said, 
By one as young, as ano ay ee as Ginevra, 
‘Why not remove it from its lurking place ?* 
*T was done as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton ! 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, cisepite a shred of gold. 
All else had perish'd—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
. vra.’ 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 








VARIETY. 








GRANT AND THE LIEUTENANT. 


Great men are not always the best men, but 
pretended great men are quite likely to be the 
worst. The little cruelties of people made big 
by small office are very mean. A similar rebuke 
to the following is told of Gen. Washington: 


During the Petersburg campaign of 1864, several 
rivates were engaged in unloading barrels of ‘salt 
orse’”’ from a transport at City Point, and were in 
charge of a lieutenant of a New York regiment, who 
took every occasion to show his authority. To one of 
his abusive remarks one of the privates made reply, 
whereupon the lieutenant administered severe kicks 
to the offender, who offered no resistance, but contin- 
ued on with his work. A short, thick-set man, wear- 
ing a slouched hat and a rather seedy officer’s cloak, 
who had been standing by for some time, hereupon 
threw off his cloak and coat, and proceeded to help 
to unload the transport. After the task was accom- 
plished, the officer donned his coat and cloak, and 
—— — lieutenant, in very civil terms, his name and 
regiment. 
“Lieut. , of the New York volunteers. 
By what authority do you dare ask such a question?” 
“Report yourself immediately to your colonel under 
arrest, by order of Gen. Grant, for cruelty to your 
men, and remember that abuse of privates b oflicers 
is not tolerated by the present commander of this ar- 
my,”’ replied the “thick-set” officer, walking slowly 
away, 
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WANTED AN EASY PLACE. 
, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher some time since re- 
ceived a letter from a young man, who recom- 








Christmas eve, entwined with the dark holly, and 


hung vp in the castles of the nobles, with shouts | 


O° rejoicin 


t 


where j 
The ig 
lieved that the mistletoe was the forbidden tree 
in the Garden of Eden. A kiss was held doubly 
snered when given under the mistletoe bough. 


remained during the fes- 





hve season, 


Ginevra. 
From what circumstence the incident in the 
‘rhe Mistletoe Bough took its rise, we 
» Such a circumstance may have 
p the palmy days of the old English 


‘tnt and superstitious be- | 


mended himself very highly as being honest, 
&e., and closed with the request: “Get me an 
easy situation, that honesty may be rewarded.” 
| To which Mr. Beecher replied,— 


Don’t be an editor if you would be “easy.” 
|Do not try the law. Avoid school-kceping. 
| Keep out of the pulpit. Let alone all ships, 
stores, shops and merchandise. Abhor politics. 
Keep away from lawyers. Don’t practice medi- 
cine. De not a farmer nor a mechanic; neither 
la soldier nor a sailor. Don’t study. Don’t 
think. Don’t work. None of them are easy. 
O, my honest friend, you are in a very hard 
world! I know of but one real “easy” place in 
it. That place is the Grave! 


The nuptials were celebrated in a style | scen. ° 


something about another Orange outrage; let’s 
go in and see the rights of it.” 


ALL WILLIN’ BUT THE CAP'N. 
The following is a funny specimen of Southern 


literature and Southern affection: 


A young woman in the South, during the war, 


wrote to Jeff Davis, saying,— 


“T want you to let Jeemes Clancy, of Company 


1th, 5th S. C. regiment, come home and get mar- 
ried. Jeemces is willin’, I is willin’, my mammny, 
| she is willin’, his mammy says she is willin 
—was agirl of remarkable grace, vivacity and | but Jeemes’s cap’n, he ain’t willin’. 


? 
? 
Now, when 


Pil) 


Jeemes was allowed to go home, married, re- 


a 
AN “ORANGE OUTRAGE.” 

The Orangemen of Ireland are Protestants, 
and between them and the Romanists there ex- 
ists much bad feeling, a fact which will explain 
the following Irishism: 

Two Irishmen were passing an exhibition 
where an orang-outang was advertised to be 

“Stop, Pat,” said one to the other; “here’s 








SISTERLY LOVE. 

Father—“There, there! my little one. Don’t cry! 
If you are going to have the measles like poor little 
= r, you will soon be well again, I hope. There, 
there!” 

Blanche (sobbing violently)—“I-I-I-I'm not crying, 
papa, because the doctor says I’m going to have the 
measles; but because I-I-I thought I was going to 
have Mary’s do!l all the time she was ill, and now I 
sha’n’t have it at all!” 


‘CARRIER PIGEONS. e 


Every year there is a great national pigeon 
race in Belgium. The prizes offered amount to 
$3,800, of which the first is given by the king, 
and others by the nobility. This year more than 
fifteen hundred pigeons started, the course being 
from Agen to Brussels, a distance of more than 
five hundred miles. The first pigeon completed 
the distance in twenty-five hours and four min- 
utes, and the owner claimed and received scyen 
other prizes for as many more birds. 


——_>—__—- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Tot MyrrtLe Branca; or, Pictorial Sketches for 
Children and Youth. 172 pages, 15 full page illus- 
trations. Published by A. F. Graves, 20 Cornhill. 
This is one of the newest of the holiday books. It 
is printed on toned paper, and in addition to its nu- 
merous illustrations, it has a colored border encir- 
cling each page. 
Tur Upwarp Patu. By Caroline E. Kelly Davis. 
Published by Henry Hoyt. 
A very interesting story of the struggles of a drunk- 
ard’s widow and her family of seven children—begin- 
ning in poverty and want, and ending in comfort and 
prosperity, 
_—____>.———— 

A NEW GAME. 

“Game oF THE Derectives.”—An entirely new 
game for children, involving some of the main fea- 
tures of a detective’s profession in pursuit of a fugi- 
tive from justice. It is played by two, three or four 
persons. Children can casily learn to play the game 
by having the directions read to them. 

—_—_—__+----— 

A Lapy called at a store recently and inquired ofa 
young clerk for “‘crewel.” Not willing to appear ig- 
norant, nor exactly comprehending her, he handed 
down a regular twisted cowskin. “Why,” said the 
lady, “that is not what I want.’”’ “Well,” replied the 
boy, “‘that is the cruelest thing I know of.” 

BisMAnck met his barber at Baden-Baden, and af- 
fably spoke to him. ‘The barber gave himself hairs, 
and complained of the mixed society at Baden-Ba- 
den. The Count gave him a happy quip pro quo, by 
remarking, ‘Well, C——, we cannot all be barbers, 
you know.” 

Irercac UsELrss says that eating ground glass 
gives one a permanent pane in the stomach. 

Way might carpenters really ve there is no 
such thing as stone? Because they never saw it. 

TuE man who was hemmed in by a crowd has been 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


PALACE AND COTTAGE; 


we are all willin’, ’ceptin’ Jeemes cap’n, I think | young America IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND 
you might let up and let Jeemes come. ’ 
make him go straight back when he’s done got | 
married and fight just as hard as ever.” 
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A BOOK EVERY SCHOOLBOY SHOULD READ. 
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troubled with a stitch im his side ever since. 
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6. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
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ELM ISLAND STORIES. 
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PROVERB SERIES. 
By Mrs. M. E, Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. 
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DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
By Sophie May, author of “Little Prudy.” To 
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AN EXCELLENT SUNDAY SCHOOL SERIES. 
ALDEN JUVENILES, 
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LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 
By Sophie May. Nowcomplete. Six volumes. 
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